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Thia inventory of model programa in rural 
poatsecondary education is part of a larger project to provide 
current research and reaource infom^tion to rural educators and 
policy Bakers. The inventory is illustrative — not coaprehenaive or 
exhaustive — and reaults froa Bailing 805 survey instruments which 
elicited 251 responses and 183 candidatea for inclusion. The 54 
entries finally aelected aa "model" programs are organised into the 
following categorieat Continuing Education, Cmsunity Colleges, Job 
Training, Professional Itevelopment, Comnninity Ed:tC8tlon, Adult Basic 
Education, Rural-Focused Curricula, and Crammnity Development. Each 
entry liats information that describes the prograa'a goala and 
objectives, how the program is rtu and who it serves, ita innovative 
aspects, its funding sources, its resources available for exchange, 
and who to contact. Information regarding each program* a delivery 
system is also provided. Five indexes categorize entries by program 
type, sponsoring institutions, target population, technology and 
format used, and state. An appendix includes a coj^T of tha aurvey 
deaigned by the staff at the Mestern Xntaratate Commission for Higher 
Education, an alphabetical liating by state of all respondents, and 
tha contacta frma which the survey mailing list was compiled. 
Following the inventory is a section which describes rural education 
resources. (PM) 
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In 1981 the Fund for the la^rovewent of Postsecondary Education 
(FIPSE) sponsored a landmark National Invitational Meeting on Rural 
Postsecondary Education In Kansas City. Attended by 28 rural educa- 
tors from 17 states, this laeetlng called for the cooperation and 
collaboration smonq professionals, the Institutions and organizations 
they represent, and their professional organizations. This call was 
received enthusiastically by rural educators throughout the country, 
confirming the need for some form of national comnunl cation among the 
diverse disciplines and Institutions serving rural adult postsecondary 
education needs. 

An outgrowth of the Kansas City Conference, the Action Agenda Project 
Is a cooperative effort of three divisions of continuing education 
(Kansas State University, Eastern Oregon State College, and the 
University of Minnesota at Morris) and WICHE (Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education). University for Man at Kansas State 
University Is the principal Investigator and coordinating agent for 
the project. 

Funded In part by the Fund for the iB^rovement of Postsecondary 
Education (FtPSE), this two-year project Is designed to bring about 
direct reform. Innovation and Improvement of educational opportunities 
available to all rural adult postsecondary learners. Within the term 
educational opportunities, we Include those activities that enhance 
recreational and non-traditional credit studies, as ¥«11 as for-credit 
Institutional prograns at the baccalaureate level and beyond. Our 
agenda embraces the concerns expressed by divisions of continuing 
education, extension agencies, small colleges In rural settings, 
community-based organizations, and non-traditional prog"-"«ns at 
universities, rural and snail schools and a host of ef. . ts that defy 
categorization. 

This directory Is one of a series of four publications prepared by the 
Action Agenda Project. Serving the Rural Adult : Inventory of ftodel 
Programs In Rural Adult Postsecoruiary Education presents descriptions 
of 54 illustrative programs across tne entire range of educational 
providers. Serving the Adult : A Demographic Portrait of Rural Adult 
learners merges data available from the National Center"Tor Educa- 
tional Statistics (NOES) with a series of au^ntatlon studies 
conducted at five rural sites to provide us with a clearer picture of 
the needs, characteristics, motivations and participation patterns of 
rural adult learners. Serving the Rural Adult : Directory of 
Consultants for Rural Adult l^ostsecondaryTBucatl on is designed to 
provide pracHtl oners In new or Isolated programs the access to 
experienced professionals. Serving the Rural Adult : Private Funding 
Resources for Rural Adult Postsecondary Education presents profiles of 
private foundations Involved In rural postsecondary education. These 
publications are available at cost from the Action Agenda Project. 
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Wort on this pi^llcatlon has been a Journey frm snowbound towns In 
Maine to Oregon's eastern plains— through letters, surveys, and 
telephone calls. Reviewing all of this fsaterlal has been an en- 
lightening experience. The total Is an iH^resslve story of imny 
dedicated professionals and enthusiastic students who are coiaiiltted to 
providing and partaking of quality adult education In rural areas. 
The challenge to do so Is a continuing one. and after spending sionths 
delving Into the progrms, X congratulate those professionals on 
providing such valuable opportunities for their students. 



tfy particular thanks must go to assistant at the Western Interstate 
Coiiiilsslon for Higher Education, Mary Sloan, for her untiring help In 
sorting, writing, editing, and isanaging the fnassi volume of 
infonuatlon. 



Karen A. Hone 
Boulder, Colorado 
October 1984 
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introduction 



linages of rural America are diverse and changing every year. The 
14ynic, productive my of life that represents rural living to ipost 
people has been chan^ by new technologies, economic fluctuations, 
and population shifts. That stereotyped picture of a fam with 
windmill and board fence now night Include sophisticated, expensive 
machinery and computer-assisted c(»imjn1 cations. As traditional 
agricultural processes become more mechanized, the percental of rural 
population engaged In direct agricultural employment 1$ lessening. The 
traditional definition of rural populations being linked to agricul- 
ture Is being redefined to Include small communities, usually with 
less than 15,000 residents who may or may not be employed In agricul- 
ture but whose lifestyles and economies are directly related and 
dependent upon land resources. This changing definition means that 
often rural populations across the country are cwaing Into contact 
with continual charnes In employment and services that used to occur 
primarily In urban areas. 

An expanded definition of rural populations Is accompanied by a 
demographic shift, first documented In the 1980 census. Into rural 
areas. The 1980 census shonffid that Americans had stopped moving out 
of rural areas; Instead, the rural population Increased more than the 
metropolitan population. Who are these new rural residents? They 
might be retirees, urban dwllers wanting to experience the slower 
pace of a rural conrntunlty, or employees of Industries seeking a 
cheaper, cleaner envlronnwnt In which to operate. The backgrounds of 
the new rural residents are as different as the rural areas them- 
selves, whether they live in the remote Alaskan villages, the Midwest 
fannlands, or the Appalachian hills. 



Amid the change and the contrasts, one aspect has remained constant: 
the desire for continuing education. As rural adults deal with the 
Impacts of technology, changing employment patterns and new residents, 
their desire for access to expanded postsecondary and continuing 
education opportunities Is Increasing. For rural adults, a definition 
of postsecondary and adult education Is multl -faceted, reflecting the 
Interdependent nature of the rural way of life. Continuing adult 
education Is sought for many reasons: attalrmient of acadesic degrees, 
personal development and growth, professional training and certifica- 
tion. Job training, basic education and literacy, and community 
development. 



Rural populations have traditionally been served educationally by such 
entitles as the land-grant college system or the agricultural exten- 
sion network. With the changes of the last decade, many different 
Institutions and agencies have taken up the task of providing adult 
education, both credit and noncredlt. The variety of programs 
described In this report Is just a sampling of the tremendous varia- 
tion In content and operation of programs now serving rural learners. 
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For example, this diversity Includes programs as different as a craft 
school that preserves traditional rural folk art and a laaster's 
progrffii beai«d by satellite to rural sites. The range of learning 
levels in rural areas goes froii doctoral dissertations to basic 
literacy. Each falls within the scope of this publication. 



This is a story of many different progrMis and people. Behind each 
description are rural adults who are inotlvated to learn, and educators 
wotivated to explore new ways to deliver services and education 
despite the geographic, weather, and distance limitations. The common 
thread of each description here Is that the program Is innovative in 
operation, content, or philosophy as it seeks to serve rural adults. 
There Is an array of program icteas, and each reader will note elements 
that could be adapted for use in his or her particular area. Frm 
these descriptions, rural educators and policy makers might extract 
strategies for providing education to rural adults that have been 
tried in other areas of the country. 



Purpose of the Inventory 



Compilation of this inventory has been part of a larger project to 
provide current research and resource information to rural educators 
and policy makers. The Action Agenda for Rural Adult Postsecondary 
Education is a cooperative project between three divisions of continu- 
ing education (University for Man at Kansas State University, Eastern 
Oregon State College, and the University of Minnesota at Morris) and 
the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education. It was formed 
to: 



• develop statistical descriptions of the characteristics of 
rural learners through an analysis of National Center for 
Education Statistics data; 

t produce publications on existing funding resources, profes- 
sionals, and programs In rural postsecondary education; 

t sponsor regional professional develojanent workshops for rural 
educators and policy makers; 

f conduct networking and advocacy activities related to rural 
postsecondary education Issues ' 



Project efforts have been guided by a steering committee. The 
two-year project was funded in part by a grant from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education's Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education* 
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This Inventory of isodel progrm In rural postsecomtary e<tocat1on 
neant to te Illustrative, not a coaprehenslve or exhaustive collection 
of rural prograns. It Is designed to he Interdisciplinary and 
national In scope. Scanning the entries, one notes a diversity of 
applications and resources In place to serve rural learners. It Is 
Important to recognize that for every prograiB listed In t»» docunent, 
there are many other quality progrm In operation. Those Included 
here lere s1«ply considered to be particularly Illustrative exM^les. 



There are many ways that a progrm can be considered Innovative, or In 
sone sense a ^nodel." Data collection for this effort sought examples 
of: 



• organization, structure, or governance (consideration of who 
cooperates, sets policy, and how It Is adnlnlstered); 

e content (diversity of curriculum materials adapted to meet 
rural needs); 

• delivery systems (methods used to counter distant learning 
restrictions, e.g. geography, weather, limited public transpor- 
tation, sparse population, Inadequate communication systems). 



Additional elements considered were (1) the extent and quality of 
student services offered (counseling, financial aid, library access), 
(2) how the program was funded and the cost to the student, (3) types 
of technology used, and (4) If the program was created to serve a 
particular target population. Review of the programs was based on 
materials submitted by progrM directors; no attempt was made to 
evaluate or research their efforts beyond this material. 



Information Gathering 



A special mailing list for this effort was compiled during the fall of 
1983 by writing each national association that dealt with higher 
education, continuing education, or rural advocacy. A list of 
contacts made Is Included as Appendix 1. Each association was asked 
for Its recommendation of constituents and model programs In rural 
postsecondary education. In addition, the higher education executive 
officer was contacted In each state to request contacts at the state 
and Institutional level. Over seventy-five foundations were also 
contacted for suggestions of efforts they supported In rural areas. 
The Initial Inquiries produced many suggestions of whom to contact. 
These were compared, corrected, and refined as the orocess continued. 
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The survey was designed by staff at the Western Interstate Cosralsslon 
for Higher Education and rev1e»«d by the steering cwwilttee to 
^ternlf^ If It would produce the desired breadth of l!J^O!;«J«t1on about 
each progrw. The survey Is Included as Appendix 2. In 
1984. 805 surveys wre walled. Of 251 responses, ^^y-^^f^'^**!®,*?! 
aside as not being applicable and 183 were considered for incjusl©" i" 
?he inventory. F?oib these possibilities, fifty-four were se ected 
and are described In this piU>11cat1on. A total listing of all 
respondents Is Included as Appendix 3. 

Traditional factors such as the nuafeer of students served, ycajsjn 
existence, or population of service area were considered as criteria 
for inclusion In the publication. It soon becawe apparent, however, 
that such yardsticks were too restrictive. Consequently, programs 
were reviewed for these aspects: 

f were they providing effective service, and how did they s»asure 

that; 

• did they represent an unusual cooperative arrangement or 

structure; ^ , *h»* 

9 had they established scheduling, curriculum, or policies tnat 

were nontradltlonal ; 
t what use was wade of technology; 

t could the program be replicated In different areas of the 
country. 

This analysis allowed the Inclusion of programs with a wide range of 
purposes, content, and niflnber of partlclpants-jssoclate, under- 
graduate, and graduate-level degrees; vocat ona J''; ^oswunlty 
educatloi and personal developaient; professional training and certi- 
fication; and economic development. 

After programs were categorized for consideration, the list was 
reviewed by the steering cwmilttee for further suggestions. The 
written program description of each final entry was sent back to the 
original survey respondent for editing and review for accuracy. Rural 
practitioners were thus an Integral part of the process. 



Categorization of Material 

Entries are categorized by program type: continuing education at a 
four-year institution, community colleges, job training, professional 

development, community education. J<J"lt ^^''^S 
curricula, or coiwunlty development. Given the extreme diversity of 
programs that serve rural learners, categorization in some cases was 
arbitrary, since one program might fit in two or three different 
sections. Where this occurred, a program was cross-referenced In an 
appropriate categories and listed at the end of that section. 
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The cate^rles are deflrmd as follows: 



• Cofltlmjing Edticatlon . This section Iwludes continuing 
education program sponsored by four-year colleges or universi- 
ties that offer undergraduate and graduate (tegrees. Many of 
these progrMis have existed for years, knowi as tN Institu- 
tion's extension, outreach, or field-based efforts. 

t Cowwinlty Colleges . This section Includes cowaunlty college 
programs that result In associate degrees. Often these are 
coordinated with a nearby four-year Institution. Nmrous 
specialized prograiis operated by comnlty colleges appear In 
the other categories as well. 

• J oh Training . These programs, despite a wide variety of 
sponsoring agencies, concentrate on job training, either at a 
professional level or at an entry employment level. The coawon 
focus Is that these programs seek to upgrade and instill 
vocational skills. 

• Professional Development . These programs are aimed at practl- 
cing professionals in a variety of disciplines to upgrade their 
skills and Increase their state-of-the-art knowled^. This 
section also Includes programs that concentrate on preparing 
professionals to work in rural areas. 

• Coawunity Education . These are noncredit courses, workshops, 
and other efforts that focus on personal growth and development 
through skills and education. They are offered at a great 
variety of sites and are sponsored by many different agencies. 

• Adult Basic Education . This section Includes programs that 
generally began during the 1970s to provide basic developmental 
education In mathematics and reading. Some of these programs 
lead to the General Equivalency Diploma certificate, and sonia 
deal with basic literacy skills, 

• Rural -Focused Curricula . This section describes currlcular 
content that deals with rural topics, ranging from agriculture 
to resource management to public athiini strati on. There are 
•joth credit and noncredit efforts. This section also describes 
several examples of private industi-y assisting higher education 
to support rural-related curriculum developn«nt. 

• Coiwtun 1 ty Devel opnwnt . These programs relate to the growth and 
quality of rural cofflrmjni ties— their leadership, economic 
development, and available services. The focus here is on the 
cowmir >»' *s a whole, rather than the individual learner. 



In a<Jd1tion, the section on Rural Education Resources lists a variety 
of proarwis and wnanUatlons that rural ediaators or policy aakers 
night want to be aware of. There Is o particular PJ^o'-^S; O']. 
criteria for Inclusion In this section, other than these efforts are 
either national or /fcalonal In scope, or they are so broad that it was 
l^sslble to categorize theai Into another section. 



How to Use the Inventory 

Each entry lists coB^rable Information: 

• goals and objectives, ^ ^ 4* 
f brief narrative description of how U operates and who it 

serves, 

• Innovative aspects, 

t funding sources, ^ 

• resources available to exchange or share with other rural 

educators, 

• whORi to contact for more Inforeatlon. 

One wight wish to consider the Infonaatlon as a whole and choose a 
particular aspect, such as funding sources, to scan fo*! ««95 Pr^^"^*"' 
Reviewing the material In this wanner, for exa^le. Indicates the 
limited funding by private sources but also points up some particu- 
larly low-cost or widely cooperative funding mechanlsnis. 0»J« "J^f J 
choose Instead to scan all the Innovative aspects listed, looking for 
those elements most appropriate for a local service area. Analysis of 
all the material can thus be made In several different ways-by 
program type or by comparing parallel aspects of each entry. 

Indexing of various aspects has been provided to assist the reader In 
pinpointing other specific factors. 

t Entries by Prog ram Type : Index A, p. 145. 

rniries are listed in the order they appear In the document 
with page nwit)ers for reference. 

• Fntri es Alphabetical by State ; Index B, p. 147. 

Tor additional reference, entries are listed by state. 

9 Entries Categorized by Sponsoring Institutions/Agencies : 

Index C, p. 14^. ' T\^7Z 

Entries are indexed by the administering institution or 
organization. 
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• consortlias of institutions, 

• four-year collet or university* 

• goverfiental agency, 

• nonprofit association, 

• private school, 

0 regional library, 

• research Institute, 

• state departiKnt of education, 
0 student cooperative, 

• tMO-year college (coiammlty college), 

• vocational -technical Institute. 

• Target Population Served by Entries ; Index D, p. 151. 
progress created to serve a particular Minority or other 
population are grouped together. 

• Technology and Foraat Used by Entries ; Index E, p. 153. 
Frograns are ln<texed by the kinds of technology and format they 
«iip1oy In their delivery of adult education. This will allow 
readers interested in one particular use of technology or 
organization to follow up with those who have had experience in 
that area. 



Delivery Systeas; Froa Vans to Satellites 

Defining "delivery system" Is an imprecise task for educators. Rural 
program directors' descriptions of delivery systeies differed froa 
survey to survey. For this inventory, "delivery system" was defined 
as a composite of three coi^nents: organizational structure, instruc- 
tional format, and technology used. Analysis was made of how each 
program was organized and administered to reach Its students and what 
format was used to actually present the material. This, then, 
represents the "delivery system," and the diversity Is once again 
apparent. Organizational structures and sponsors ranged from existing 
networks such as the cooperative extension offices and agents to 
universities, consortia, or nonprofit associations. Instructional 
format components referred to the techniques for delivering content, 
including traditional classrooms with the teacher and students face to 
face, seminars or workshops, weekend sessions, or renwte broadcasts. 
Since technology in the rural educational setting has such great 
potential to increase access, the specific types of technology used 
were analyzed, and included everything from audio tapes to satellite 
broadcasts. 



To assist the reader in determining components of the delivery system 
that a particular program uses, there is a brief listing at the side 
of each progr»i description. Tf^se key phrases list sponsoring 
organization, technology used. Instructional format, and target 
populations served. 
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SucsetsfMl PronrwBs; Conaion Characteristics 



Taken as a whole, the prograais In this docifliwnt represent successful 
efforts to serve rural actalts. Despite the vast diversity In content, 
organization, and pur(>ose, there are a nw^r of el«i«nts that seem to 
be present consistently. It Is thesj elesients that could be consi- 
dered soBK of the comon (tefionlnators of success. Fr«p the voluwe of 
Information these aspects eiaerge repeatedly. 



t A specific societal need Is being wet . Many of the prograws 
had not done a formal needs assessment before they were 
established, yet each tras 1n<teed aieetlng a specific perceived 
cosHiunlty or general educational need. These programs were not 
created In the abstract by a planning coiwittee reooved from 
the participants; they were started In response to either a 
grassroots retjuest or a clear educational need that emerged 
over tlae. This close tie bet^^ the prograa's purpose and 
Its pro<kJCt seesis to add to Its successful acceptance. Such a 
link Is perhaps Illustrative of an Alaskan actalnlstrator s 
description of st«:cessful rural education programs being 
generally more applied than theoretical. 

t students' expectations are addressed . For the most part, rural 
students are near the age of thirty, and «any have a specific 
expectation for the knowledge or training they will receive 
from any educational progr^. Progri» directors and a(tei1n1s- 
trators, therefore, se«B to stay responsive and attuned to the 
rural students' needs and expectations, perhaps slightly Bwre 
than for their urban counterparts. Curriculum Is actively 
shaped by eiivTpy«»nt possibilities, social or political Issues 
In an area, students' prior experiences, and what they will 
find useful. Rural stu<tents who are making an effort to 
participate In eAicatlon— who overcome transportation, weather, 
or coawini cations pro! 1 ems to come to class—expect an educa- 
tion system that takes that Into account. Flexible policies 
(such as requiring registration during certain hours or 
receiving fees by a certain date) sew to be recoil red more 
often In the rural learning setting than the urban setting. In 
addition, the professional detachirent that may exist be^n 
professor and student on an urban cai^us seems to occur less 
often In a rural learning situation; the professor, in many 
cases, is a neighbor or colleague in the small rural 
comminity. 

• Cooperation is extensive . These programs represent majy 
Hlfferent cooperative arrangements : 1 nter 1 nsti tuti onal , 
postsecondary and elementary- secondary, public and private 
sector. In a rural area where educational resources may t>e 
limited to begin with, new programs need to capitalize on all 
the existing resources they can. Traditional rivalries or 
"turf" issues have to be overcome to form a partnership with a 
common goal: serving the rural student. These programs often 
have done just that. One progrwi, for exvnple, began with the 
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cooperation of a state de(>artmnt of e<bicat1on's division of 
corrections education, a local cable television company, and a 
local newspaper. Several other programs Illustrate cooperation 
between comiunlty colleges and school districts. Yet another 
exemplifies a consort' ja of Institutions mng several counties 
that have agreed to share resourci^s. 

f Descriptive materials are concise . The literature describing 
these progrmas is refreshingly tree of technical postsecondary 
Jargon such as "aatrlculatlnn," "articulation," or the like. A 
reader lel^t find Instead: "When you decide that you would 
like to transfer from this prograa to a degree prograai," or "If 
you think you wouldn't qualify, call us." The Jargon-free 
appeal to a rural adult student, v^40se Involvement with 
postsecondary education stay have been limited. Is certainly 
Increased. Generally, prograa uiaterlals describe the purpose 
and operation clearly and simply, !Tvit1ng questions and 
participation. 



Persistent Problea» Encountered by Rural Programs 



While there are characteristics of success that these programs have In 
comnon, there also are patterns In the barriers and problems that the 
programs have encountered. A progran director In the Northeast 
reports frustrat^ons similar to those of a director in the Southwest. 
Examples of these are described below. 



f Lack of cooperative planning. The vast diversity of survey 
responses exemplifies a prcblem In the field of rural adult 
education: often there Is llpilted knowledge of what resources 
exist within one state for the rura^ learner. In some cases 
there Is no single source of program Information within a 
state, yet there night be an exemplary program underway. The 
massive, federally funded prograns that have l^acted rural 
education (e.g. vocational education, cooperative extension, 
rural resource develoj^ront efforts) h»ive started well- 
established programs to serve rural adults that now are 
supplemented by university outreach, COTsminlty education, or 
economic development efforts. This vast collection of programs 
rarely seems to be coordinated between sectors and educational 
levels. While there may be excellent cooperation at Institu- 
tional or county levels, coordinated planning and knowledge at 
the statewide or regional level seems to be the exception. 

• EHDi!l!S* Pascal constraints are found nationwide. Rural 
educators, like their urban colleagues, face a continuing 
struggle to keep progr«ns funded and to develop new funding 
sources for expansion. In only a few Instances were Innovative 
programs established with adequate funding for a definite 
period of time. More conwonly, programs* continued existence Is 
on a year-to-year basis. 
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Acceptance Into institutional aalnstreaai . Mi^rous prograro 
if rectors recount repeated efforts to becme accepted as one of 
the established programs of an Institution or statewide system. 
In sm 1nstafM:es, a rural outreach progr^n has grown rapidly 
In response to stu<tent de«and, without that central a<l»1n1stra- 
tlve encouragement and full-fledged place In the irlsslon 
statea»nt of the Institution. Directors of rural progrwis 
report that they have to counter this lack of acceptance with 
isuch iBore effort than they originally expected. 

Traditional limiting factors: geography. Isolation, 
transportation . There are certain elements that nave affected 
rural education for years. Geographic distances, severe 
climate fluctuations, 1nade<^ate public transportation, sparse 
populations, and limited public ciMrounlcatlons systems (televi- 
sion, radio, telephone )~these factors have always placed 
rural educators. The advent of more sophisticated telec«n»in1- 
catlons technology and improved transportation is lessening 
their impact, but they continue to be a set of factors somenmat 
unique to the delivery of rural education. Program directors 
still mist take these into account in thei- planning. 

Maintaining e q uity of services . A rural student paying the 
same tuition as a^i urb?" stu(%nt necessarily has the same 
expectations for library access, quality faculty, and other 
student services such as advising or financial aid. How to 
provide services and resources of comparable quality for their 
distant students is a continuing problem for rural educators. 
Many different solutions are described in this publication. 



Conclusion 

Serving rural adult learners is a challenge. The sampling of 
programs described here is illustrative of the successes, the innova- 
tions possible, and the problems that can be overcome. New technolo- 
gies have tremendous potential for serving rural learners. As the 
cost lessens and mre educators become experienced with telecoimmini- 
cations operation, these new technologies could have greater impact on 
this population of learners than perhaps any other. Ri si no expecta- 
tions for access on the part of rural learners and the proliferation 
of programs to serve them might eventually stimulate more coordinated 
mechanisms for Joint planning at local, state, and even national 
levels. Programs that are underway to train rural leactership and 
stimulate economic development in rural areas could have long-term 
implications for the future of rural As»rica. The link between 
increased access to adult education and the impact this could have 
upon economic develof^nt will be interesting to observe. Rural 
educators and policy makers certainly have many successful examples 
from which to draw ideas about effective ways to serve adult learners. 
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mny partners In rural athiU e<bKatf«i— the state, the Institu- 
tions, tlie schools, the nonprofit associations, the private sector- 
Rust keep cmmmlcatlng about their coron goal: serving the rural 
learner and the rural comninlty. The obstacles are great, but so Is 
the promise of having a direct Impact on a student's personal and 
econosrfc future. 
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Continuing Education Programs: 
Four-Year institutions 
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ttte original document was Uank. 



Re^mal Lomnlng N^worlc 



• 4-yraf coltef^ or ui^ver^ty 
TeCNMOLOOVUfn 

• t»ro«<tei8t to rMKM ^teft 



SOAtS AND OBJECTIVES 

1. Provide academic degree course work and specialized 
noncredlt training to i*emote sites 

2. Develop a consortia! relationship with regional 
higher education Institutions to Increase access to 
area-wide education and training resources through a 
rural learning network that uses a telecommunica- 
tions delivery system 

3. Facilitate regional educational needs assessment 
through the rural learning network 

DESCRIPTION 

California State College, Stanislaus, serves six 
counties covering approximately 10,000 square miles In 
central California, The Regional Learning Network was 
developed to serve remote learning sites in the Sierra 
mountains and the San Joaquin Valley. Three sites are 
presently served, with planned expansion to six sites. 
The network is a two-channel, color broadcast of 
regularly scheduled campus courses and special noncredlt 
training (a third channel will be operational early in 
1985). The broadcasts are live and fully interactive 
through a r^dio talk-back frequency. 

Individuals at the remote sites are enrolled as regular 
matriculated students earning academic credit. The 
college provides an assistant at the remote site for 
support services and for proctoring exams. Instruction 
is broadcast from 8:00 AM until 10:00 PM. Approximately 
thirty-five classes per semester are scheduled over the 
current two-channel system. 

Hardware and technical problems have been resolved since 
the system began In 1981. Transfer of library books and 
course materials to and from the distant sites has been 
resolved through a consortial arrangement that provides 
a daily inter-library courier service. 

The network has been a catalyst for the formation of a 
consortliMi between Cal State and three comsNjnlty cisllege 
districts In its service area. This cooperative 
arrangement has been formalized with a policy board, an 
executive committee, and a faculty curriculum coumlttee. 
The objectives are: 1) conduct regional educational and 
training needs assessments; 2) Inventory the resources 
of participating institutions (personnel, specialized 
equipment or facilities, and curricular offerings); 
3) provide the administrative vehicle to Implement 
programs; and 4) assist In the development of the 
telecommunications network. 
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A partnership beti«een the university and the rmte 
communities has been developed to fund the network 
expansion. TMt> snail grants for equipment were received 
Initially but rurther deve1opn»nt of the system Into th? 
remote copiminltles Is being spearheaded by a citizens' 
conmlttee In each of the remote coinmunltles. Citizens 
are Involved In developing the reception centers for 
local residents. Such a partnership has been very 
effective In providing a m&ns of local needs assess- 
ment, creating Interest In and awareness of the project, 
and ensuring supervision of the rmotB facility. 

IWIOVATIVE ASPECTS 

• Interactive broadcast of "live" courses 

• Inclusion of broadcast courses Into regular univer- 
sity programing 

• Development of a broad currlcular base through a 
consortium linked by means of the telecofiwunl cations 
network 

• Development of partnership arrangements with local 
communities for funding local reception sites 

FUWDIH6 

State funding of broadcast instruction. Local funding 
for construction and furnishing community reception 
sites. 

RESOURCES AVAILABLE 

Catalog available upon request. 

COffTACT 

Kenneth Shrable, Ph.D. 
Regional Learning Network 
California State College, Stanislaus 
801 W. Monte Vista Avenue 
Turlock, CA 95380 
(209) 474-5400 



"The«e televised course allow 
the disabled and eMwiy a rare 
opportunity to gat aome of the 
schooling they want" 

TerauThors 
(R»-entry student age 51. 
dlaabtod from potk>, raaiitos 
so mites from campus In the 
Siarra Mmintains.) 
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C^ton^ State Ufilvmity, Chieo 
Inttni^kNial Television for Studenlt 



■ 4-y«ar coltag* or univafslty 

• Wcoo>»fnc<nq 

• ckMd drcud/mtoroMWV* 



• ciMtroom 

■ bf o xtoat to rgmowftw 

• tnulttsHa 



SOAtS AID OBJECTIVES 

1. Provide long distance education to remote sites In 
northeastern California utilizing a closed circuit 
broadcast system. Regular college credit courses » 
degree programs, special short courses, and telecon- 
ferencing are offered, 

DESCRIPTION 

California State University at Chico serves an area 
roughly the size of Ohio (33,000 square miles) by 
utilizing telecommunications technology In innovative 
ways. Since 1975, the university has used its system. 
Instructional Television Fixed Services (ITFS), to 
provide a variety of learning opportunities to Isolated 
rural residents. 

Sixteen "learning centers'* located in community and cor- 
porate sites (schools, libraries, community colleges, 
hospitals, and even homes) are the core of this distance 
learning delivery system. Classes normally offered as 
part of the on-campus curriculum are selected as ITFS 
courses and publicized to the remote areas by public 
service announcements and university mailings. Students 
enroll through normal university processes, with on-site 
monitors taking enrollment at the sixteen remote sites. 
These site monitors remain at the local sites for the 
first two weeks of class to assist students in learning 
to use the equipment. Teachers are oriented and trained 
In use of the system, as well as their on-camera style. 

The technological systen is one-way video, two-way 
audio, allowing students at each of the sites to 
interact with and respond to the teacher. Each class is 
a live teaching broadcast with live student response. 
CSU Chico also has a satellite earth station capable not 
only of receiving programs or conferences from anywhere 
in the country but of "up! inking," or broadcasting Its 
own programs anywhere In the United States via satel- 
lite. Courses can be offered in any rural area of the 
country if enrollment procedures can be worked out. 

In addition to the ongoing course offerings, which serve 
an average of 530 students each year, the ITFS staff 
have established an instructional media center to assist 
faculty, students, and citizens in adapting media for 
educational purposes. 

Chico has been particularly successful over the past 
years in developing a package of student services to 
serve the rural learner. The on-site monitors can 
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ansi^er questions and f«!i11 iari^e students with both 
technology and the university systepi* A further 
Innovation Is the access to library service, with an 
m-llne coiaputer based systeia for all siaterlals In the 
library. The learning centers have computer terminals 
to access this system, which greatly Increases the 
access that Isolated students have to the library 
resources. 

There Is no extra cost to the student for enrollment in 
an ITFS course, nor does tim program have a separate 
budg2t. Costs at the remote sites are shared with the 
local agency or Institution. Widespread support exists 
among the c«8pus progrms for Including the ITFS program 
as an Integral part of their educational services. 

Faculty and administrators at CSU Chico have capitalized 
on their Isolation as a rationale for experimentation 
with technology, and have had many successes. Their 
experience In Initiating, funding, and Implementing 
technological delivery systems for ttte rural learner 
would be of particular interest to many other rural 
educators. 

IWHOYATIVE ASPECTS 

• Extensive use of technology (satellite, broadcast, 
computer) to serve rural students nationwide 

f Equal access to student services (advising, library, 
enrollments) for the on-campus and off -campus 
student 

f Network of learning centers utilizing diverse 
community and corporate resources and locations 

■ Contracts with Industry to broadcast specific topics 
and degree-oriented courses 

FUW)IWS 

Supported by state funding to university system, with 
additional funds from corporate sources (Hewlett 
Packard). 

RESWRCES AVAILABLE 

Various program brochures, descriptive Articles. 

CfflTACT 

Louis Nevlns 

Coordinator for Instructlcwal Development 

Instructional Media Center 

California State University, Chico 

Chico, CA 95929 

(916) 895-6112 or 895-5294 



o 
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Charles Urbanowicz 

Associate Dean of Continuing Education 
Office of Continuing Education 
California State University, Chico 
Chi CO, CA 95929 
(916) 895-6105 




Montani 



C^«^ of Qfeal Falls 
CQF^TAteconi 



TECHW>LOoy imo 

• wilH) mfl vkteo teleconferencing 

• mmkeml/evemng ci^ee 

• im^o^cemfNM 

8Pff CIAL POPULATIOilS WflVEP 

• women 



GOALS m OBJECTIVES 



1. 



2. 



Provide flexibly scheduleil, higher education 
opportunities for shiftworking urban and rurally 
isolated adults 

Provide low-cost, video production services for 
other nonprofit educational, governmental, or 
service agencies 



DESCRIPTION 

CGF-Telec«n began in 1979 to provide postsecondary 
education to police, fire, and military security 
personnel who could not attend traditionally scheduled 
campus classes. By 1980 the project expanded to ierve 
rurally Isolated adults (primarily female) as well, 
utilizing fourteen sites throughout Montana, Currently 
it serves 200 students per semester at fourteen loca- 
tions scattered across more than 70,000 square miles. 
The program distributes over 150 tapes each week. 
Associate degrees are offered in accounting, business 
administration, criminal justice, fire science, human 
services, and paralegal skills, and a master's degree is 
offered in human services. 

All courses are specially designed for videotape 
delivery. Approximately 150 tapes are nailed each week 
by UPS to the fourteen learning centers for self- 
scheduled study by registered students. Students and 
their instructors meet one hour per week per class in 
audio teleconference sessions. The students and their 
Instructor interact through a dedicated four-wire system 
equipped with Western Electric 50A Quorum convenors. 
The audio teleconference for each class is repeated at a 
different time and day weekly to allow students who 
missed a session to stay current with the work. Audio 
copies of each teleconference session are also provided 
to students who request them. Sites within Great Falls 
Include the main fire station, the air national guard, 
and military base. Rural sites are housed in a variety 
of different locations such as schools, libraries, and 
public offices. Each site is managed by a part-time 
employee of the college who provides on-site logistics, 
exam proctoring, and general monitoring of the local 
operation. Prior to each term the director travels to 
each site for advisement and registration. 

The college's video production facilities and expertise 
are used by other agencies on a contract basis. 
Agencies such as the Internal Revenue Service, the 
Montana Farmers Union, churches and other advocacy 
organizations, have taken advantage of thv college's 
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production capabilities and used the telephone network 
for iforkshops. 



IWIOVATIVE ASPECTS 

• On-site advisement and registration procedures by a 
qualified academician 

• Blend o^ videotape and audio teleconferencing to 
offer courses 

• Methods used to distribute course materials 

• Flexible scheduling of teleconference sessions 

Tuition supports 80-85 percent of total budget: 
$120,000/year. College supplements with 15-20 percent 
of budget. 

RES(HiRCES AVAILABLE 

Catalog available upon request. 

CONTACT 

Ronald 0. Haverlandt, Director, or 

Richard Gretch, Dean of Continuing Education 

College of Great Falls 

1301 20th Street South 

Great Falls, MT 59405 

(406) 452-8651 




ThMe MtHfents are attending Ct^Bga of Qraat Faiia on vktoo tafsi 
televised in their offtoe to earn a degree in Criminal Ji»tfee, 
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Oregon 



Eattem Oregon State College 
DKri^on of Contlmiing Edt^ation 



t^OI«SO«MO INSTrrunON/AaBNCY 

• ctHivg* or ufMDWMy 

'reaNiCN.oof im) 

• ctmroom 

• muNlin* 



GOALS AND OBOECTIVES 

1. Provide access to college-degree study and adult 
education for residents in the region at times and 
locations convenient to the students 

DESCRIPTION 

Eastern Oregon State College (EOSC) serves students 
throughout Its rura) region in many different ways. Four 
regional learning centers and three additional locations 
are staffed for student access tn classes and to student 
services such as academic or a(^i1ssions advising, 
financial aid counseling, and class schedule infonnation 
and registration. A Bachelor's Degree in General 
Studies is offered at all of the regional learning 
centers. In addition, there are courses In continuing 
education for various professionals, as well as diverse 
adult education programs. 

Major components of EOSC's regional program include: 

1. Regional classes/workshops . Since 197a, classes and 
workshops have been provided in their ten-county 
rural area for students seeking a degree, profes- 
sionals desiring certification, and citizens 
Interested in adult education. More than 4,000 
adults in the region have participated in the 
various classes where only three of the ten counties 
are served by a canmunity college. Articulation 
agreanents between the community colleges and EOSC 
allow students to pursue a coordinated sequence of 
lower and upper division course work. 

2. Weekend college . Funding from the Northwest Area 
Foundation allowed EOSC to develop and offer twelve 
two-credit courses In a weekend format on a variety 
of topics. Over the next two years, fourteen more 
courses will be developed tind offered throughout the 
region in an effort to serve students on a schedule 
that accanmodates their work and distance restric- 
tions. • 

3. Individualized study program . For students in 
sparsely populated areas, about thirty courses have 
beeff packaged for delivery throughout the region 
using video and audio tape instruction, texts, 
workbooks, and handouts with coordinated exsms 
proctored by learning center staff or other approved 
individual. Students may create an individualized 
study program that fits their educational needs. 

In addition to the above methods of enrolling in EOSC, a 
student can take advantage of thi'se options: 
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1. Cooperative education. Cooperative education will 
provide credit for niW learning demonstrated in a 
Mork setting, thus benefiting both the employer and 
the student. Proposals for cooperative education 
credit mist be sutealtted and approved by learning 
center staff. 

2. Assesswent of prior learning . This provides "older 
than average- students with the opportunity to 
docus»nt and transfer college-level learning 
acquired outside of a classrfKia Into a portfolio 
which faculty then consider for acadenic credit. 

IN>«)VATIV£ ASPECTS 

• Utilizes wany different formats to servie students in 
region 

FUNDUS 

One-third from $tatc f Oregon, two-thirds from self- 
supporting actlvltlb. . 

R£S(H)RCES AVAILABLE 

Catalogs available upon request. 

COHTACT 

Doug Treadway 

Eastern Oregon State College 
Division of Continuing Education 
8th and K Avenues 
La Grande, OR 97850 
(503) 563-1378 
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AiMka 



SPOtlSCIimO HiSTminON/AQEIiCY 

• ccH^i^ or unlverBlty 

• m^o 

• v^tooiapes 

• «HK$(0 t«^cofif8f0ncing 

• fnicfDCOfiiputors 

• mtrnfrsme computers 

• catyte t9iavisu>n 
FOfWAT 

• cormpomtonca/indepefHient 8li^ 

• lm»aclC8St to wnote sites 

• computvr-asMtad Instruction 

• weakend/mwmng clnses 

• iTfivelln^ instn^Of 

• muftlsita 

• midentiat instituts 

8WCIAL TOPl^TK>tt8 9eR¥E0 

• Nst)v« Alaskan 



.. ^ BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

University of Alaslca 
Rurri Educatiofi 

60ALS MP OBOECTIVES 

1. Provide access to the appropriate curriculum for 
rural Alaskans 

2. Utilize all available methods of teaching, training, 
and support for studenis 

3. Provide coinprehensive student advising services for 
the rural student 

4. Utilize multimedia and muUifacetsd delivery systems 
to provide diverse learning resources to faculty and 
students 

5. Provide staff development activities for faculty and 
staff 

6. Assure integrity, quality, and relevance of the 
program by regular review and accreditation 
processes 

DESCRIPTION 

Rural education became a formal part of the statewide 
higher and adult education delivery system in 1975, It 
was added in response to an initiative by the Alaska 
Federation of Natives requesting educational services 
for rural and Native Alaskans in their communities; 
passage in 1971 of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement 
Act, creating corporate structures and allocating land 
and funds to Native Alaskans, accentuated the need for 
increased educational opportunities for rural residents. 
After several organizational changes. Rural Education . 
has gained increasing importance as a mechanism for 
serving rural Alaskans. 

Rural Education is a unit within the Division of 
Community Colleges, Rural Education and Extension. It 
administers: 

1. Statewide programs operated from central offices 
i Ccrrespondence Study (distance instruction) 

• Materials Development Center {develops and pub- 
lishes materials specific to needs of rural 
Alaska) 

• Alaska Native Language Center (research and 
publications on Native languages, bilingual 
training) 

t Community Health Aide Program (training program 
for local health aides) 

• Health Careers (counseling and placement of rural 
students in health career programs) 

• Gerontology (advocacy, curriculum development, 
information, and referral for seniors) 

t Vocational/Technical Program 
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2. ftetwrk of thirteen Rural Educatlw Centers , exten- 
dln9 university services to an area that covers 
alfsost half the state of Alaska. Service areas of 
these centers range from single locations to vast 
regions comprising many villages. 

Each Rural Education Center strives to meet the needs of 
Its particular cllenteU. Students come to the centers 
to attend classes. Course offerings Include Job-related 
sequences, continuing professional education, personal 
develcHyfflent, and academic preparation. Associate 
degrees are offered In nvnaerous subject areas In con- 
Junction Mith community colleges, while upper division 
and graduate course work Is only offered in cooperation 
with University of Alaska main campuses. About 4,S(N) 
students from ninety-five different villages are served 
each year by the program, and Its enrollments are stead- 
ily Increasing. 

The total program Is administered under the guidancie of 
a statewide Policy Advisory Council, which is supplemen- 
ted at each local site by a regional council whose 
meters represent the villages, school districts, agen- 
cies, corporations, and Native associations of the 
service area. Each Rural Education Center has one 
professional staff menber who is responsible for acade- 
mic planning, program implementation, and student ser- 
vices for that site. There is a rich diversity in 
programming and clientele among the centers. Center 
coordinators are encouraged to design programs and 
services that meet the needs of their student 
population. 

The program as a whole operates with a distinct philo- 
sophy: to provide student-centered curriculimi and 
services that tmet student needs, yet still meet the 
quality criteria of the university. Faculty and program 
staff have had extensive experienco in adapting curri- 
culum and policies to fit t\w needs of students who 
are isolated or in very small population centers. 

INNOVATIVE ASPECTS 

• Specific, wel 1 -documented mission and goals for the 
program 

• Adninistratlve models of how to communicate. Imple- 
ment, and organize noncampus outreach unit over 
tremendous distances 

• Oevelo)»nent and use of culturally relevant curriculum 
materials 

• Ongoing evaluation to Improve program and operation 
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Receives state* federal, and tuition monies: 
$3,12O,000/year. 

In addition, receives grants and contracts fr«Ji Natl 
corporations, foundations (Robert Wood Johnson): 
$130,000/year. 

RESmmCES AVAILABLE 

Reports, course catalogs, and lists of center and 
prograsi personnel available upon request. 

CONTACT 

Dean Margery Walker 
Rural Education 
University of Alaska 
3605 Arctic Blvd., #420 
Anchorage, AK 99503 
(907) 564-3380 
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Uitfimn^ of Mktitm^ Morrto 

Continuhig Ectocatlon and Regional Programs 



• 4-ymf co^fwyB or university 



• wMkml/eirBrlng dattM 

SraOAL PORILATKHM MHVIO 

• women 



«)AIS AND WECTIYES 

1. Represent the University of Minnesota In rural 
western Minnesota, servicing nontradltlonal adult 
learners through a variety of educational prograns 

DESCRIPTION 

As one of the outreach progrnais of the University of 
Minnesota In a rural area of the state, the Morris 
progrm encoinpass a wide variety of areas and serve an 
extremely diverse student population, Tte progran began 
In 1973 as a cooperative venture between the University 
of Minnesota, Morris and the Continuing Education and 
Extension office on the Minneapolis \M caiRpus In 
response to the Increasing number of adult learners In 
the Morris area. 

The program has the following organizational units: 



1. 
2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



Extension classes - credit courses (undergraduate 
and graduate) on and off-campus 
Conferences and won»n's programs • noncredit 
senlnars for tne general public, professionals and 
special eii^hasls on programs for women In transi- 
tion; Rural Women Mean Business project 
learning Center/University Without Walls - academic 
advising/counseling center and the Unlversi ty 
Without Walls degree program 
Regional programs - special projects, externally 
funde'^, to work on special areas, e.g. Project 
ENLIST -focuses on cooperative arrangements between 
Institutions In that area to share Information and 
services to better serve adult learners 
Swamer session - a(te1n1 strati on of University of 
Minnesota, Morris' suianer program. Including 
Elderhostel . 



Approximately ten sites are utilized each year to 
deliver these programs, along with a variety of tech- 
nologies and teaching formats. Traditional classro<»> 
delivery is diversified Into correspondence courses, 
evening/weekend classes using traveling Instructors 
and/or teleconferencing. 

This broadbased program has some noteworthy successes. 
First, Its ability to attract students Into Its various 
programs Is demonstrated by the 260 percent Increase In 
attendees/students since 1974-75. Through Its diverse 
programs and the effort to make postsecondary education 
appeal to the broadest constituency, the UMM staff have 
Increased dramatically the number of adults taking 
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advantage of their services In that region. y\rm Morris 
Learning Center 1$ an advising and assesmnt center, 
responding to adult learners' Inquiries on educational 
offerings, either credit or noncredlt. It has had a 
(tenonstrated success In serving adult learners In these 
rural counties, using materials that are focused on hon 
students can benefit and hoM the staff will help tailor 
a progrss to fit their n^eds. 

Second, the prograa staff have chosen soae specific 
target populations or Instltutloiwl Issues that need 
work, and they have successfully sought outside funding 
for such efforts. For exaaple. Project ENLIST (Educa- 
tlwial Metwrk Llirtting Institutions, Students, and 
Technology) Is a cooperative effort of the fifteen 
Institutions In a twenty-seven county area coi^rlsing 
two postsecondaiy consortia. It seeks to iBprove 
cooperation between the Institutions for the benefit of 
the student— by establishing cooperative advising and 
asseswient services for adult learners, and sharing 
course/counseling oaterlals with students throu^ a 
toll-free Information service. The prograw s efforts 
with si»c1al projects for women are described in 
the tar^t population section. 

imOVATlYE Aa>ECTS 

• Diversity of progriwiiilng to serve adult learners' 

needs In their particular area 
a Ability to attract outside funding for special 

projects , . 

f Focus on advising/assessment functions as the entry 
point for adult learners into higher education 
systems 



Total budget: $450,0O0/year. Self-supporting through 
tuition. Annual suppl^ntaf7 funds from University of 
Minnesota. Special projects funded through foundations 
or state and federal grants. 

RESmmCES AVAILABLE 

Course descriptive materials available on request. 



CCHiTACT 

Ro^r S. McCannon, Director 

Continuing Education and Regional Programs 

Unlversl^ of Minnesota, Morris 

226 Coamunlty Services Building 

Itorrls, Wl 56267 

(612) 589-2211 
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Missouri 



UitimsHy of Mtemiri, Columbia 
C^tego- at ' H oi n o (Thfotigh Vkteo) 



• *-y«»r co««se or imtv«r»rty 
TKNNOUMV MO 

• vkteotipes 



60ALS AW) OBJECTIVES 

1. Provide college credit courses for Missourlans who 
cannot or »#ou1d rather not attend a campus-based 
program 

DESCRIPTION 

University of Missouri's Coll ege-at -Home (CAH) (Through 
Video) program provides Individuals with an alternative 
to campus-based college courses through the use of 
television, video-cassettes, audio-cassettes, textbooks, 
study guides, and other printed materials. 

About twenty courses are offered each quarter, and the 
video courses have been, for the most part, developed by 
outside services. Course lessons are aired weekly or 
bi-weekly over local television and cable stations. 
Tapes may also be viewed at one of the eight CAH 
learning centers— places where all CAH students may go 
to study, view tapes, and take exams— throughout the 
state. An Instructional kit accompanies each course 
which Includes textbooks, study guides, and/or other 
study materials. Textbooks are chosen by the professors 
teaching the courses. If fifteen or more Individuals 
register for a course together, a complete set of video 
lessons and the playback equipment will be sent to them 
for use In their caiwnunlty for one semester. 

Students enrolled In courses for credit must write 
papers and take exams; they may take exams whenever they 
are ready. Exams are given at the learning centers or 
at a library or University of Missouri extension center 
by special arrangement for students who do not live near 
a learning center. Course work must be completed 
within one year from date of enrollment. Credit Is 
awarded for the semester In which the work Is completed. 
All courses offer credit, but their suitability to a 
particular degree program is subject to the regulations 
of the institution and department offering the degree. 

The Instructors, known as "mentors," are University of 
Missouri professors, lecturers, or Instructors. Tney 
are available by toll-frea telephone to students to 
answer questions and discuss exams. 

Tuition is presently $177 per three credit-hour course 
for graduate credit, $138 for undergraduate credit, and 
$69 for noncredit, plus a minimal charge for the 
Instructional kits. The program is primarily tuition- 
supported. Approximately 600 students are enrolled in 
the program each year. 
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HWWVATIVE ASPECTS 



• Progr^ designed for flexibility and convenience to 
students 

• Availability of Instructors by toll-free telephone 

• Students* ability to enroll as a group and have 
access to lessons and equipment in their own 
conmunlty 

RESOURCES AVAILABLE 

Catalog and course descriptive materials available upon 
request. 

f\imm 

Grant and tuition-supported: 
Approximately $22O,0(K)/year. 

CONTACT 

Lynn W. Martin or 
Gaye Bohlmeyer 
201 Lewis Hall 
University of Missouri 
Columbia. MO 65211 



"i (font thtnk I would fuvs gone 
back to school wtthout Coltego- 
At-Homa. It made ail ttw 
dtffarenca lor me " 






Faye Edward* entered the Coliege-At-Home program when she had two 
young children at home and lived nuMe than an hour away from me 
cloeest campua. She eventuaily graduated and now teaches diaabied 
chtidren. 
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Vermont 



Vafmont 8tM Co^gts Office ^ Extomal Programs 
AMnment of Prior Lemiing/Edueatfonri Broicering 



GOALS AM) (»JECTIV£S 

• consortium 

1. Provide assess^nt of prior experiential learning In 
cooperation with all Vernont State Colleges and 
other postsecondary institutions and conduct 
evaluations of noncollegi ate- sponsored Instructional 
progress for advanced standing 

2. Broker the educational and training resources of 
Yermont's secondary and postsecondary Institutions 
to Vemont employers 

3. Assist the Vemont State Colleges In the development 
of new educational prograsis and sarkets 

4. Represent the VeriBont State Colleges, specifically, 
and higher education, generally, in governmental 
fonms 

DESCRIPTION 

Vermont State Colleges' Office of External Programs 
(OEP) operates two activities on an ongoing basis that 
represent approximately 60 percent of its efforts, as 
follws: 

1. Assessment activities ; The OEP operates a statewide 
program for the assessment of prior learning. In 
collaboration with six Institutions of higher educa- 
tion, it conducts about twenty- five courses per year 
in portfolio preparation. Faculty from the entire 
higher education comminity of Vermont participate in 
evaluation of portfolios and award advanced standing 
credit for approximately 350 adults each year. The 
credit awarded Is then transferred to the institu- 
tion of the adult learner's choosing. 

The OEP also coordinates the evaluation of noncolle- 
giate-sponsored instruction conducted In Vermont. 
These evaluations are conducted by teams of faculty 
representing the full breadth of Vermont higher 
education. Individuals cos^letlng a program which 
has been evaluated arp then awarded advanced 
standing credit, <^ic ^►-^nsferred to the 
institution of the aduii choice. 

On a contract basis, the OEP also conducts, testing 
services for various organizations. 

2. Educational brokering service: A "brokering 
service" was created to make Vermont's education 
resources more readily available to Vert^nt e^loy- 
ers and to promote increased institutional capacity 
and innovation. The brokering service currently 
represents twenty-one colleges, fourteen secondary 
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vocAtlmal technical centers, and a nwi^er of 
priMte consultants, and Is available to Verswnt 
eiHloyers at no charge. It matches employers 
training needs with the appropriate Institution or 
Individual. 

Other activities of the («f> are developmental In nature, 
usually In collaboration ulth a awirtjer Institution In 
the Vermont State Colleges. 

lWiO¥ATIVE ASPECTS 

e Statewide progrwa for assessment and accreditation of 
adults* prior learning experiences . , , 

• Coordinated system to match w^loyers* training needs 
with Institutional resources 

state- and tuition-supported: $95,000/year. 
RESCMWCES AVA11A81E 

Course descriptive materials available upon request. 
COHTACT 

Timothy S- Donovan 
Vermont State Colleges 
Office of External Programs 
P.O. Box 34 
Waterbury, VT 05676 
(aOZ) 241-3522 
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WmI Oaliu 0^90, Unflvm^ of Haw^ 

60ALS AfO OBJECTIVES 

1. Offer an upper division degree sequence In business 
and public administration on an island that has a 
state-supported community college but no baccalaure- 
ate degree opportunities, either public or private 

Z. Enable nontraditional learners to pursue degree 
sequences at times and places convenient to thon 

DESCRIPTION 

The Kauai Weekend College program was established In 
1981 after a survey of ccwmunity college graduates on 
Kauai shoifed their increasing desire for access to a 
baccalaureate degree. This program was designed so 
community college graduates could earn a B.A, degree in 
business administration or public administration in 
three years. 

West Oahu faculty and lecturers travel by air from Oahu 
to Kauai, an island (population 40,000) 100 miles to the 
west, on Friday afternoon to teach an intensive class on 
Friday evening (6-10 PM) and Saturday all day (8:30-3:30 
PM). A typical three-credit course is completed in four 
weekends. Faculty have prepared guided study course 
books for a number of courses. These books guide the 
learner through a series of lessons independently and 
are used as supplements to the textbook. 

All classes are held on the Kauai Community College 
campus. Students can telephone faculty weekdays on Oahu 
at no charge. Academic advising is accomplished by 
sending a student services specialist to Kauai three to 
four times a year. Library access Is provided by 
locating a small selection of program-related books in 
the local public library for use by students. 

State financial support for the program has provided 
continuity of courses so students can graduate in a 
timely manner. Class scheduling has not been affected 
by fluctuating enrollments and subsequent course 
cancellations. Tuition rates are -the same as those on 
the main campus. 

INNOVATIVE ASPECTS 

• Intensive weekend format: three-credit course com- 
pleted in four weekends 

• Cost-effective method of providing access to bacca- 
laureate degrees 
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FUtPIUS 



State-funded since 1981, approximately $30,000/year. 
COHTACT 

Frederick R. Mayer 
West Oahu College 
96-043 Ala Ike Street 
Pearl City, HI 96782 
(808) 456-5921 





"I've tmmr known a «^l«gs to try 
so hard to provkto for Hs 
stt^nts; this inttrMl in ttw 
indivMuai, ttiit caring, la exactly 
what i raad betwaan the lines of 
W.O.C.'s catalog." 
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Watt Vto«fa^ Wetteym C^age 
Outreach 



POfWAT 

• coir wpowl w^lndepe nd ent thidy 



•PON««n<.»«nnmoN/««»eY MW-S MB) OBJECTIVES 

1. Deliver college courses to distance learners through 
TiomoLoovuno self-contained audio packages at moderate cost. 

DESCRIPTION 

Outreach provides audio-recorded college courses to 
students who do not have access to posts^ondary educa- 
tion because of financial, geographic, or personal 
reasons. Outreach Is offered three t1n»s per year, 
coordinating with Wesleyan's regular academic calendar; 
currently twnty courses (tw- and three-credit hour) 
are available. No associate or baccalaureate degrees 
are available now, but credit for the courses Is entered 
on a student's Wesleyan transcript and It Is transfer- 
able. 

Students enroll and are billed by mall. They have 
tiwlve weeks to work on their own, corresponding with 
their instructor by mall and phone. Students purchase a 
complete package Including lectures on cassette tape, 
text(s), student manual /syllabus, and ancillary mate- 
rials (such as art prints or phonograph records). Flow 
of written asslgranents and tests Is tracked through 
Outreach staff to ensure that students receive prompt 
and sufficient feedback. There are about 400 enroll- 
ments per year In Outreach. 

Courses are produced In-house, leased, bought, or used 
on a cooperatlve/exchan^ basis. Faculty interest In 

Producing and administering the audio-packaged courses 
as been high. With favorable student response to the 
price and quality, the program has been able to continue 
on tuition support in a cost-effective manner, 

INifflVATIVE ASPECTS 

• Moderately priced, high quality audio courses 
offering standard college credit 

• Cooperative arrangements with other colleges or 
publisher to obtain courses 

FUNDING 

Tuition- supported (tuition, books, and materials average 
about $195 per course). 

RESOURCES AYAILABtE 

Catalog available upon request. 
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CWiTittT 
(HitreftcH 

Vest Virginia Mesleyan College 
P.O. Box 51 
Buckhannon, WV 26201 
(304) 47i-8(»)0, Ext. 8430 



SEE ALSO: 

• University of Missouri at Columbia; Nontraditional 
Study Program in Agriculture 

• University of Puerto Rico; La [>tontana College 
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Community College Programs 
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CoimiHifitty Cottage ^ Vwmont 



SPCNIMIHNO msnTUTKm/AOCNCr 

• 2-ynr ctmge (commmMy c(M«ge) 



60ALS m OBJECTIVES 



CfWIIUMUl 

• multMfe 



1. Bring low-cost, ,conven1ent college-level education 
to rural residents 



DESCRIPTION 

The Community College of Vermont does not have a main 
campus, but instead utilizes ten offices around the 
state to deliver college courses to rural Vermont 
residents. Each office has one to two staff members who 
assess educational needs of their community, publicize 
course offerings, recruit local teachers, arrange for 
space, order and sell texts, and keep records. A 
central office provides business administration support: 
registration, financial aid a(fin1n1 strati on, and general 
management « 

Three thousand students are served each year through 
this syst«n, with courses in liberal arts, business, 
computing, childhood development, secretarial sciences, 
and human services. Associate degrees are offered, and 
about 50 percent of the students go on to baccalaureate 
work. Since its beginning In 1970, this connunity 
college system has offered access to low-cost postsecon- 
dary education in rural areas on a schedule that is 
convenient to each community. 

INNOVATIVE ASPECTS 

• Organization as a comnunity-based network that keeps 
costs down and allows flexibility In programming to 
meet each rural connunity 's needs 

FUNDING 

State appropriations account for about 40 percent of 
budget. The rest is received from tuition and federal 
grants. 

RESOURCES AVAILABLE 

Catalog available upon request. 

CONTACT 

Ken Kalb, President 
Camnunity College of Vermont 
P.O. Box 120 
Waterbury, VT 05676 
(802) 241-3535 
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MNi-CMtt Community Cirilege 
MM-Coast Adult Learning Cooperative 



• 4*yM! 3on«9« or tmlv*r«lty 
FWWMT 

• triv*iing ir^ructof 



60AIS AW) OBJECTIVES 

!• Provide access to academic degree-related courses 
and appropriate student services 

2, Serve as a clearinghouse for information on adult 
learning resources through the Mid-Coast Learning 
Cooperative 

3. Meet the noncredit educational needs of the com- 
munity 



DESCRIPTION 

Mid-Coast Consnunity College. University of Maine at 
Augusta - Off-campus courses and services of the 
University of Maine at Augusta are acbninlstered by a 
small coordinating staff at Mid-Coast Community College. 
The center director, assisted by a counselor, clerical 
personnel, and work-study students, coordinates course 
offerings, student support services, and facilities that 
will allow students to work systemati ;al ly toward a 
degree in academic programs. Associate degrees are 
offered in seven programs at four to five sites in the 
community. Courses are coordinated with academic 
programs based at the main university campuses as well. 
In addition, the program provides developmental 
courses {reading, writing, mathematics) for individuals 
wanting to iraorove their basic skills as preparation for 
further college-level work. Special interest noncredit 
courses are also offered regularly. 

Faculty from the fflain campus commute to teach about 25 
percent of the courses and qualified part-time faculty 
from the conwiunity are utilized for the remaining 
courses. Career and academic counseling, financial aid 
information, and library services are provided full time 
at the center. Steadily increasing enrollment and the 
quality of instruction and student services Indicate the 
viability of this program; approximately 500 students 
each year are gaining access to postsecondary education 
previously denied them because of distance and transpor- 
tation factors. 

Mid-Coast Adult Learnino Cooperative - The Mid-Coast 
Adult Learning cooperative is a clearinghouse of 
information for area adults about educational opportuni- 
ties and activities. A tabloid newspaper supplement Is 
printed twice yearly, listing most of the classes and 
services available in the area. Educational providers 
pay to be listed in the Learning Opportunities 
Directory . Besides the printed material , residents can 
call a central number to receive information about 
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KST copy mum 



teaching or learning (H>portun1t1es. This effort began 
In 1978 as an mitgrowth of a federal grant to determine 
availability of educational opportunities. 

IWWVATIVE WECTS 

Off-c«spus center 



"open adRlsslons" policy, thereby continually 
Increasing student population 

• Use of qualified community n«nbers as part-time 
faculty 

f Access to quality student support services 

• Delivery of postsecondary educational opportunities 
to an area which previously had no access to same 

Adult learning cooperative 

• Low-cost method to Increase awareness of local educa- 
tional (^portunltles and maintain close working 
relationship with all providers of adult education 

Off-cagguscenter: 

State- and tuition-supported: $300,000/year. 

Adult learning cooperative ; 

Charges fee for listing in directory. 

Total budget: $3,000/year. 

RESOURCES AVAILABLE 

Both programs have InfonMtlon available on request 
(cooperative can send copies of supplement). 

COHTACT 

Panola NacBrayne, Director 

Nid-Coast Community College 

Mid-Coast Adult Learning Cooperative 

456 Main Street 

Rockland, ME 04841 

(207) 594-8631 or 596-6979 




courses allowing an ongoing 
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Mountain Empire Community College 
Community Dw^opmsnt Project 



■roMSOKiMO tfttnrunoM/Aoeiicv 



SOALS AW) OBJECTIVES 

1. Provide (^allty education for ccwiminlty residents 

2. Provide avenues for community develojHnent 

DESCRIPTION 

This program began in 1979 as an off-campus progras of 
Mountain Es^ire Coawinity College (MECC) offering a few 
basic courses In aath, English, and reading to the 
population of Dungannon. The original purpose was to 
provide courses that would lead to attainment of a GEO 
certificate. In 1982, however, a group of coiwunity 
leaders expressed a unified desire to have rCCC offer a 
progran that was more directed and could in fact lead to 
an associate degree. This request was met by estab- 
lishing two-yt-ar prograiis in business and health care 
and offering sequential classes leading to a bacca- 
laureate (tegree. Once established, the program has been 
the catalyst for numerous cwiwunity development acti- 
vities as well as academic traininy. 

Dungannon, with a population of 312, is located Ij the 
mountains of southwest Virginia. Organizers of this 
program faced a population with low educational level, 
high unen^loyment, and high poverty. A traditional 
educational program relying on prior educational success 
and positive attitudes toward college wculd have failed. 
Instead, leadership and staff for the program were drawn 
from the coawinity itself as a way to gain acceptance 
for the idea of a commainity college offering courses In 
the town. Iteterials publicizing the courses and coun- 
seling were written very sl^ly to attract students. 
Classes were held In "The Depot," a location that 
consistently was seen as the educational center. Cost 
to the student is currently $15.25/ credit hour; 
financial aid assistance is provided. To date, over 200 
different students have been served (average of twenty 
FTE students each quarter) since 1979, and the first 
certificate program students graduated In the spring of 
1983. 

Coffl^nlty development activities stemming from the 
education center Include: 

• Establlshinent of the Dungannon Education Coordina- 
ting Committee. Serves as advisory committee to the 
college in planning classes for the Dungannon 
Center* 

• establishment of a Clothing Manufacturing Coopera- 
tive, owned and operated by the employees, many of 
««hom were participants in business and econwBlcs 
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• founding of the Dungannon Historical Association to 
seek funds to produce a visual History of 
Ottfigannon; 

• Increased ^rareness of health care needs and how to 
provlite for theoi; 

• pi aiming by the Dungannon DeveTopsient Connlsslon to 
sponsor a low Incm housing project; 

• cooperative planning by sany key cownlty agencies; 
and 

• publication of the Dunganrton Tliaes . a monthly 
comnlty newspaper and class schedule. 

Two problems have continually been apparent: lack of 
ade<^ate financial aid and counseling and balancing 
necessary academic standards with comnlty development 
topics. Each of these problems has been addressed In 
partnership by the college and the coordinating 
coomlttee. 

IWmVATIYE ASI>ECTS 

e Fostering of grassroots leadership to broaden 
program's acceptance In the cotMSunlty 

• Mllllngness of college to respond to needs assess- 
ments and prov1(te both educational and comminlty 
development Impetus 

• Coordination between local associations and 
agencies 

Primarily state- supported; 20 percent generated through 
tuition. 

RESOURCES AVAILABLE 

Class schedule available on request. 

C«fTACT 

George Edwards, Director 
Dungannon Coaminlty Development Project 
M}unta1n Empire Cofflmunlty College 
Drawer 700 

Big Stone Gap, YA 24219 
(703) 523-2400 Ext. 204 
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Mountain Women's Exchange 

Rmim StM CenMmii^ CoHege 

Rwirt Communttiea Edimlionaf Cooperative 



•rONtWima IM.TniTIOM^AOINCT 

• 2-yMr 0(^«{^ (commufiily c(M«g0) 

• audio 

poumat 

• trav«Hn9 instructor 



SOALS AHD OBJECTIVES 

1. Provide affordable, accessible, and relevant college 
education for rural iranien and men 

2. Develop a curriculum in rural studies 

3. Devise a mechanism for accrediting current and prior 
learning experiences of rural adult learners 

DESCRIPTION 

The Rural Communities Educational Cooperative (RCEC) 
offers low-Income rural residents a chance to earn an 
associate degree in general studies through Roane State 
Community College. Many of the students, although active 
In community development, have had limited formal educa- 
tion or training. A recent survey, honiever, indicated 
their strong interest in education leading to a college 
degree. 

Currently there are thirty-six students who are members 
of the cooperative, taking from six to nine credit hours 
each quarter. The cooperative is governed by a board of 
students who have negotiated a contract with Roane State 
Community College to provide instruction, supervision, 
and a mechanism for accreditation of class work. Organi- 
zation and management assistance has been provided by the 
Mountain Wanen's Exchange staff. The cooperative is 
responsible for recruiting students and teachers, provi- 
ding tutoring and support services to students, and 
paying an established amount per course to Roane State. 
Cost to students is $64 for a three-credit course, and a 
scholarship fund has been established to assist students. 

Initially, curriculum materials have bee'^ those utilized 
at Roane State. A curriculum advisory committee, com- 
posed of faculty, students, and other advisers, has been 
formed to develop course outlines for a rural studies 
program; these courses will be Incorporated into the 
elective options of the General Studies program. 

INNOVATIVE ASPECTS 

• Establishment of cooperative to a<Sninister degree 
program to meet students' needs for further education 

t Analysis and development of curriculum by student and 
faculty team, with assistance from other advisers 
(e.g. community leaders) 

• Cooperation and responsiveness of cofwnunity college 
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Tuition-supported (supplenttnted by scholarships and 
federal stuitent aid); additional funding from Association 
for Coasiunlty-Based Education. 

RESOURCES AVAIUttlE 

Contact director with specific Inquiries. 
CWTACT 

Sister Anne Hablas 
M(»inta1n Woiaen's Exchange 
P.O. Box 204 
Jelllco, TH 37762 




ThaM •tiidanto am taking thtf r firM ctes Utrot^h RumI ComimmlUfl* 
Educational Cooperative. 



This RCEC student !• • thirty-eewn yter 
old native Appalactiian mother of four. 
She h« • disabled huatwnd. and atarled 
c<me{^ during the summer of 19^, 
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State Board for Community Colieget and Occupational 
Colofado't Caraor Van 



TlCNIWLOOVytCD 

• audio 

• moUI« claMroom 



CCMU.S AND OBJECTmS 

1. Provide placeaent-oriented, vocational guidance and 
counseling services In rural conaainltles 

PESCRIPTIOW 

Since 1970 Colorado's Career Van has been traveling to 
rural comainltles, providing consultative and career 
choice services to junior and senior high school 
students, out-of -school youth, and adults. A videotaped 
winl course presentation has been developed which 
Includes the following: 1) Introduction of 20,000 job 
titles, 2) exposure to five basic resource volwaes for 
expanding and exploring career options, 3) denwnstratloa 
of methods for ongoing career decision-making, 
4) Individualized on-van career counseling in a partici- 
pant's top areas of emerging Interest, and 5) encourage- 
ment of personal career search foil ow- through with 
school personnel and other cosiminlty workers. The 
program director Is available to monitor questions, 
coiwients, and Interaction following the videotaped 
presentation. Approximately 4,000 persons are served 
through the program per year. 

The program Is done with the cooperation and support of 
Otero Junior College (located fn LaJunta, a town of 
about 10,000 In southeastern Colorado) and the Four 
Corners Regional Cwwilsslon. Otero Junior College 
actively recruits students through the career van 
program. The van makes a regular circuit of towns 
throughout the state, visiting each location once every 
two years. 

INHOVATIYE ASPECTS 

• Mobile classroom offering career counseling service 
and college recruitment to Isolated rural 
connunlties 

RESOURCES AVAILABLE 

Contact director with specific requests for Information. 
FUWDIH6 

Federal: $50,000/year. 
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Dr. Jerry Pardue, Director 
Colorado's Career Van 
c/o 2700 S. Jtolly, #210 
Denver, CO 60222 
(303) 759-3476 



SEE ALSO: 

§ Bay de Noc CoBminlty College; Contracting with 
Business and Industry ■ 

• Mid-Plains Consminity College; Ptobile Metals Van 

• United Tribes Educational -Technical Institute; 
Project Discover 

• University of Kentucky Conminity College System; 
Dental Hygiene Mobile Program 

• West Oahu College/University of Hawaii; Kauai 
Weekend College 
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B«y (It Noc CommimHy Colte^* 
ContevMig with BitttaiMt and Industry 



•^OHMOmna iilSTITIIT»N/AafllCV 

womua 

• Gimrooni 

• o«-gw>wt l n wru «ton by 
cgoperaMng touslntn 



SOAIS AW) OBJECTIVES 
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2. 
3. 



Broaden access for groups of Individuals previously 
excluded from participation In vocational education 
Expand occupational offerings to students of all 
ages without appreciably Increasing overhead 
Resp(^d to specialized needs and changing technolo- 
gies of local business and industry through develop- 
ment of qualified and skilled workers 

DESCRIPTION 

Contracting with Business and Industry (CWB2I) Is a 
specialized career orientation, training, and personal 
develojwwnt program unique to the Bay de Noc Community 
College. Through the program, begun in 1976, the 
college contracts with a business or Industry to provide 
on-the-job training for students, which is supplemented 
with appropriate course work at the college. 

The local business or Industry provides twelve hours of 
instruction per week during the training period. The 
length of the program varies according to the complexity 
of the specific program; most last two sixteen-week 
semesters. The college and the business agree upon 
performance objectives for the students to ensure that 
students will gain entry-level skills for their jobs by 
completing the training program. Both the employer/ 
trainer and the college program coordinator monitor the 
off-campus training and evaluate the students' perfor- 
mance to determine the extent to which the objectives 
have been met. The student receives eight credits per 
semester for completing the training and is assessed the 
normal tuition rates for those credits. 

In addition to the off-campus training, the student 
enrolls In a minimum of eight credit hours of on-campus 
Instruction in the specific vocational area. A course 
on campus, required for all students. Includes general 
job-related topics such as interviewing, result prepara- 
tion, positive attitude development, and the basics of 
the American enterprise system. 

State support and standard tuition fees support the 
program entirely. The college pays the employer/trainer 
a minimal hourly rate (presently $1.25 per student 
contact hour) for instructional services. Students are 
not paid for their work while they are obtaining on-site 
instruction, 

CWB&I benefits all participants. Industry develops a 
supply of skilled employees. Bay de Noc Community 
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College Is able to offer Instruction at mlniflul costs In 
many occupational areas that It could not otherwise 
afford to offer. Students can acquire skills In 
nontradltlonal areas such as meatcutting, radio announ- 
cing, silk screening, upholstering, newsMrltIng, 
greenhouse operations, and dental assistant, and assess 
their Interests and capabilities In real work situations 
Mhlle learning from business professionals. Placement 
rates for those completing the progrws range frm 85 to 
90 percent. In many cases the progr^s results In a Job 
for the trainee and a trained employee for the partici- 
pating business. 

IWiOVATIVE ASPECTS 

• Maximize use of college resources through collabora- 
tion with business. Industry, labor, and government 

• Students rewarded In terms of training and marketable 
experience; employer/trainers rewarded In terms of 
reduced training costs for skilled workers 

• Enhanced coaimjnlty spirit through linkage of busi- 
ness. Industry, and higher education 

State funding through credit hours generated and student 
tuition. 

RESCHJRCES AVAIlABtE 

m 

Catalog or other course descriptive materials available 
upon request. 

CONTACT 

Chuck Gold, Director 

Contracting with Business and Industry 

Bay de Noc Conmunlty College 

Escanaba, MI 49829 

(906) 786-5B02, Ext. 121 

"Tha best fsaturs of th« fining 
WM the c^^y^lunlty to team from 
a profssstontf in the fiefd by 
wmrking «vHti «^ o^rving him. 
I find the opportunity to study by 
ectuetly tfo^ wfiet i am 
9uppo99iS to be leefTnfig is mucli 
more stlnHiMing then JuM 
claseroom {ectum." 
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Montana 



Eattom Montana C^lege 

Indian Bilingual Teacher Training Program 



^OfMOfliNO tfitnTUTtOM/AOEMCV 

• 4-y«sr colteg« or unt««r«ity 



60ALS AND OBJECTIVES 

1. Provide training that leads to a bachelor's degree 
and teaching credentials for fourteen Montana Native 
American bilingual students over a three-year 
period 

2. Develop new courses, appropriate field experiences, 
and Institutional commitment to support the above 
program 

DESCRIPTION 

This program was created In 1982 to train bilingual 
Native American students Interested In becoming teachers 
In a multi-cultural , bilingual setting. Students are 
actively recruited through local reservation projects 
and agencies, and their selection Is according to 
criteria developed Jointly with those agencies by an 
advisory group. 

Courses Include standard elementary teacher education 
courses, and newly developed courses In bilingual 
education, foundations and methods, linguistics, and 
Native American culture. Approximately two new courses 
are offered each quarter along with other required 
courses: some of the new courses are offered a second 
time because of student turnover. The majority of 
course wor)( occurs on the main campus, although field 
sites for student teaching experience are arranged on 
reservations within 100 miles of the campus. 

The program provides extensive student support through 
advising, tutoring, and assistance In obtaining addi- 
tional financial aid. Financial support available to 
each student Includes booics, tuition, and a stipend of 
$800 per quarter. Finding additional funds for students 
has been a persistent problem for the project. 

Although there are not many students Involved in this 
beginning program, they do seem to be successfully 
engaged into pursuing a teaching degree. Previous 
success of on-campus blllnr jal students was quite low, 
and this Intense bilingual training format Is producing 
a core of trained bilingual teachers. Two students have 
already completed degrees and the majority will complete 
their training before the funding year Is over. Several 
students not funded under the program have elected to 
include the bilingual education specific concentration 
In their teacher preparation programs. 
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IMWOYATIVE WECTS 



• DevelOfMsent of tmi courses relevant to Native 
American bllln^al education 

• Extent of student support services (academic, 
personal, and financial) designed to keep students In 
the prograii 

Federal support from Title VII OBEMLA (Office of 
Bilingual Education and Minority Language Affairs): 
$100,000/year, 7/82-6/85. 

RESOimCES AVAIUBLE 

Catalog available upon request. 

Dean Benedict J. Surwill 
School of Education 
Eastern Montana College 
1500 North 30th Street 
Billings, MT 59101-0298 
(406) 657-2285 
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Nebraslui 



• 2*yMr cot(«0a 
FOIMMT 

• ini^H* cluwoom and aquiprntnt 



Mid-PWfis ComiminHy College 
MoiMie IMetale Van 

SOAL S AND OBOECT I|ES 



1. 



Provide training In welding and machine shop to high 
school students and adults In remote areas 



DESCRIPTION 

Mid-Plains Comunlty College serves an area of approxi- 
mately 37,500 square miles In which there are forty-four 
small, widely separated schools. Both the community 
college and Individual high schools wanted to provide 
vocational training In machine shop and welding, but 
they lacked adequate funds for separate programs over 
such a large area. 

During the 1977-78 school year, the Mid-Plains Community 
College began what becanw* 2 five-year effort to build a 
portable, self-contained, fully equipped machine shop 
that could be transported fron one location to another. 
Students and Instructors from various vocational 
disciplines within the college pooled their expertise to 
build the eight-foot high, twelve-foot wide, sixty-foot 
long, twenty -one -t on , mobile shop unit equipped i 'th 
lathes, mills, grinders, drill presses, and arc and gas 
welding units. Also Included In the endeavor was 
construction of a portable power trailer equipped with 
transformers, electrical poles, and wiring that can be 
adapted hy local power company personnel at each site to 
handle power requirements of the van's equipment. 
Actual Initial cost for construction and equl^nt was 
about $15,000, although the completed unit has an 
estimated value of $50,000 to $60,000. By using surplus 
material and equipment and in-house labor, the college 
was able to build what they envisioned at well below 
actual cost. 

The program runs on a four-year rotational basis so that 
each high school student has the opportunity to be 
exposed to machine shop and welding instruction between 
his or her freshman and senior years. The van is 
utilized by six high schools per year for a period of 
six weeks at each location. The only costs to the high 
schools are for supplies, utilities, and inventory. In 
exchange for use of the van, the high school instructors 
teach area adults, mostly farmers and ranchers, in night 
school programs for the community college. In this case 

the Instructor becomes an employee of the colleae in its 
regular part-time program and is paid by the college. 

Response to the project has been overwhelmingly 
positive. More area high schools were interested in 
participation than was originally expected, and some 
unusual problems were encountered. In some remote 
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areas, the power capacity was insufficient to handle the 
requirements of the van's equipment. In other larger 
school districts, extra equifsnent was needed to supple- 
ment existing machine shop and welding programs although 
the entire portable unit was not required. In response 
to these deyelopuwnts, the community college constructed 
a second unit— a delivery truck-type van equipped with 
a lift to deliver equipment to various high school 
shops. This unit cost about $15,000 to build and is 
valued at about $30,000 including materials and equip- 
ment. It 1- moved to four schools per year for nine 
weeks at each site, utilizing existing shop areas at the 
Individual high schools. Equipment has been made 
•'portable*' by mounting on tables with wheels, etc., fcf 
ease of handling. 

The community college conducts a sunmer training program 
each year for the high school instructors so they can 
learn about the van, become proficient with the 
machines, and set up programs for teaching high school . 
students and adults. The van has also been used during 
the summer to offer on-site instruction for area 
industries. 

The 1983-B4 school year was the second year of the 
program's operation. 

INNOVATIVE ASPECTS 

• Mobility of portable, self-contained shop unit 
enables vocational training In machine shop and 
welding over large geographic area 

• Cooperative arrangement between cawnunity college and 
local school districts serves both high school and 
vocational continuing adult educational programs in 
rural conmiunities ., 

FUHDIWG 

Tuition, state, and federal funds: $35,600/year. 
(Approximately $10,000/year for backup equipment and 
costs for second unit; remainder for operational costs.) 

RESOURCES AVAILABLE 

Further information available from Mid-Plains Community 
College. Contact Ken Aten, President, with specific 
questions. 

CONTACT 

Ken Aten, President 
Mid-Plains Community College 
416 North Jeffers 
North Platte, NE 69101 
(308) 532-8740 
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Maine 



Northern Maine Vocational Technfcal Institute 
Maine Migrant Summer Youth Employment Program 



SOAIS AND roJECTIYES 

1. Provide career and personal counseling and employ- 
went experience for migrant youth 

DESCRIPTIWi 

Since spring 1980, this program has provided vocational 
education and counseling for 125 migrant students In 
grades 9-12 each siMiaer. Northern Maine Vocational 
Technical Institute {NMVTI), In cooperation with 
Aroostook County Action Program and Nali^ Migrant 
Education, runs the progriw for six »*eeks each summer at 
six different sites within Maine's northernmost county. 

Through Its staff of approximately thirteen 1 structors, 
NMVTI provides classroom Instruction and work experience 
In each of the following areas: carpentry, canoe 
building, sheet metal fabrication, quantity cooking, 
auto body repair, energy conservation, electrical wiring 
(cwsputer control systems), computer technology, 
drafting/surveying, and micro computer orientation. The 
work Is divided Into six major projects plus several 
additional minor projects, each Incorporating aspects of 
the particular fields of study. For Instance, past 
major projects have Included construction of a second 
level on the existing alternate energy classroom for 
NMVTI, construction of two twenty- foot motoring canoes 
for the State of Maine Forest Service, preparation of 
noon meals for all migrant students and NMVTI site 
staff, a completed topographic plan and model of the 
mm campus, complete renovation of a 1957 Mac fire 
truck for the City of Presque Isle, and construction and 
installation of a satellite receiving station for a 
senior citizen complex In the town of Easton. During 
summer 1983 students were paid $3.35 per work hour for 
their efforts and received noon meals and transportation 
from centralized pickup points as well. 

In addition to the handc-on vocational training offered 
through the program, students may be awarded one 
Carnegie unit towards a high school diploma by each 
participating school district. Individualized coun- 
seling services providing career exploration and 
financial management instruction help staff Identify 
specific personal or health-related problems a student 
may be experiencing. In this Instance, counselors act as 
mediators between student, family, and health or social 
service providers to remedy the problem. 



spoMsmiNa HwrrruTioi^AaeMcy 

• vocational tcchmcaJ mstituts 
TCCMMOLOOT USED 

• vkt»ot«pe« 

• computer-assisted ir»(ruct^on 

• muHitits 

SnCtM. POPULATiOMt MRVED 

• migrant youth 
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Progras evaluations are conducted following each sunnier 
session. 

ItBmVATm ASPCCTS 

e Initiation and coR^letlon of work projects that 
relate specifically to various fields of Interest 

§ "Hands-on" and acadenic training to students that 
results In valuable services to the ciHwunlty 

Rwairts 

Federally supported: $164,840 for FY1983. 
CWTTACT 

Hr. Richard Vest 

Northern fialne Vocational Technical Institute 
33 Edge^nt Drive 
Presque Isle, VH 04769 
(207) 769-2461 

Mr. Seth W. Gllsan 

Dean of Adult Education 

Northern Maine Vocational Technical Institute 

33 Edgewent Drive 

Presque Isle, ME 04769 

Mr. Jms Patterson 
Di rector 

Northern Maine Vocational Technical Institute 
33 Edgesiont Drive 
Presque Isle, »€ 04769 

Bruce Kenney 
Director 

Maine Migrant Education 
1 Central Plaza 
Augusta, ME 04330 
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siKmsoffiwo imriTUTKHi/AeEi^ 

9 



• triv^nfl tnftmctor 
« multitltv 

•nciML pomjmommsimo 



Soutlrawtt Witcon^ Vocational-Techiiieaf Institute 
PefBim Involved In Vocational Orientation and Tralnina 
(MVOT) 

€a)ALS AND OBJECTIVES 

1. Provide services to rural displaced homemakers that 
will increase their employablllty and self- 
confidence (e.g. training workshops. Individual 
counseling, job placement) 

DESCRIPTION 

Displaced homemakers (women who are divorced or widowed 
and who have limited or obsolete skills) In rural areas 
often lack Information about employment due to their 
Isolation or limited knowledge of resources available. 
Project PIVOT was started by Southwest Wisconsin 
Vocational -Technical Institute In 1982 to reach out to 
displaced honemakers In Its rural service area with 
training, counseling, and employment assistance. 

A trainer/counselor (30 hours/week) and a secretary (25 
hours/week) are responsible for: organizing training 
classes In seven coiwnunltles that include job skills and 
tours of nearby employers; scheduling resource speakers 
to talk with students; organizing and maintaining a "job 
bank" of possible jobs available; and providing Indivi- 
dual counseling to participants. Registration fees are 
$2.50 per participant and no one is denied access due to 
their inability to pay; in some cases registration fees 
are waived. The project has purchased a fifteen- 
passenger van which is used to pick up participants and 
then transport than to classes and other locations as 
training requires. An advisory canmittee comprised of 
employers, educators, and agency personnel assists in 
seeking funds, making new contacts for the project, and 
evaluating the program. After one year in the program 
participants have increased their self-confidence. 
Indicated by the fact that they have gone on to either 
continuing education or employment. 

INNOVATIVE ASPECTS 

t Use of fifteen-passenger van to combat transportation 

problems that restrict participation 
• Serving target population of rural displaced 

homemakers 

FUNDING 

State supported. Funds for this program come from 
increased marriage license fees and some divorce fees 
collected by the state. Total budget: $43,829/year. 
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RESOURCES AVAILABLE 



Descriptive brochure available upon request. 
COItTACT 

Jean Holzer, Trainer/Counselor 
Project PIVOT 

Southwest Wisconsin VocatlonaUTechnlcdl Institute 
Route 1. Box 500 
Fennlmore, WI 53809 
(608) 822-3262 




Jean Hoizer. PIVOT trainer and counselor, is ready to picit up some 
stu(tonts in the program's van. 



BEST COPY RVWWBII 
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Hmth Dakota 



UiHM Tribes EdiKationid Technical Center 
Prefect Discover 



60AIS AWD OBJECTIVES 

1. Provide occupational training In skills/areas that 
have high potential for employraent 

2. Assist Instructors to develop currlculwn which Is 
both appropriate to American Indian adults and which 
will ensure that graduates have skills which are 
cwnpatlble with the current needs of business and 
Industry 

3. Link vocational education with economic developnwnt 
plans for the area 

DESCRIPTION 

A consortium of four North Dakota community colleges and 
the United Tribes Educational Technical Center was 
formed in 1979 to offer vocational training to students. 
An unenployiront survey and a needs assessment Indicated 
the receptlveness of the surrounding communities to such 
an effort. 

Project staff In each of the cooperating units work 
together to determine what kinds of training local 
employers would like their employees to have and then 
organize currlculwn alwig those lines. The purpose Is 
to help graduates of the training program find employ- 
ment; of the 600 students served each year, over 93 
percent were placed In jobs after completion of the 
program. Training Includes both classes at each of the 
five cooperating sites, as *«11 as some opportunity for 
on-the-job experience. Costs per students are dependent 
upon the Individual schools and vary among the five 
Institutions. 

INNOVATIVE ASPECTS 

• Consortium of cooperating colleges to provide job 
training directly related to local employment 
opportunities 

FUNDING 

Funding was provided by a grant from the United States 
Department of Education under One Percent Set-Aside for 
Indian Vocational Education. The total operating budget 
for the year September 1, 1983 to August 31, 1984 was 
$968,939. 

RESfflJRCES AVAILABLE 

Catalog available upon request. 



MPmmomHamaimmowMVHCf 

TgOO^OOV UWD 

• danraom 

• coinput*r-MsM«d Instruction 
« «M»fc«nd/««en4ng CluiM 

•MCML POWLATtONS MHVIO 

• Naliv* Affl«r«c«n 



CONTACT 

Mrs. Laretta Hall. Coordinator 
Project Discover 

United Tribes Educational Technical Center 
Blsnarck, i€) 58501 
(201) 255-3285 
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Alaska 



Univeraity off Aiaaka, FairbankSt College of Human and 
Riarai DevetofNnent 

Croat^^irtttmri EdmiOmi Dml^ment Program (X-CED) 



TECMiOLOav UMO 

TOIMIMT 
• claMToom 

« corrttpan^nc^/tndtptiMtont study 

sractAL Rcm^TKms ^nreo 



GOALS AW) OBJECTIVES 

1. Improve the quality of education of Alaska's 
iBultl -cultural population by assisting educators to 
develop a cross-cultural understanding of educa- 
tional Issues 

2. Provide a progr^ of cross-cultural studies to 
students on site In rural Alaskan conraunltles 

3. Prepare educators uniquely suited to live and tiork 
effectively In cross-cultural educational settings 

4. Provide alternative approaches to educational 
problem-solving and program development 

DESCRIPTION 

This progr«B 1s a field-based, cross-cultural approach 
to undergraduate education aimed at preparing personnel 
for various educational development roles In rural 
Alaska. The program began In 1970 as a federally funded 
project focused on preparing Alaska Natives as teachers 
through the on-site delivery o'f a teacher education 
degree program to rural comiminltles. It has gradually 
evolved Into an extensive off-campus dell very* system for 
the University's Department of Education and has spanmed 
a graduate program In cross-cultural education as i«e.ll 
as two additional off-campus undergraduate degree 
programs In human services and rural development. 

The program operates through eight regional field 
centers, each of which Is staffed by a full-time faculty 
member and has a regional panel composed of community 
meters and students as the policy-making bo<^ for Its 
regional program. None of the field centers can be 
reached by road, and each region Is about the size of 
Illinois. A statewide consortium, composed of regional 
panel and agency representatives. Is the statewide 
decision-making group. The statewide adnl n1 strati ve 
office and support facility Is In Fairbanks. 

The courses are made available to students In their home 
conmjnitles and are delivered by a distant learning 
system Involving structured independent activities that 
are regularly monitored and enhanced by field 
instructors. Instructors travel by bush plane or. In 
some cases, by snow machines to met students In the 
villages. The content of the courses is conveyed 
through prepared written materials, textbooks, audio- 
tapes, videotapes, and audio/computer conferencing 
developed by University of Alaska faculty. Communica- 
tion between Instructor and student is by mail and radio 
or computer system. Group Instructional meetings are 
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held throughout the aca<tem1c year and students are 
required to be prepared for and attend these meetings. 
Stu(tents are also encouraged to take s«ae courses on 
CM^Nis. particularly during the smmr, to suppleiaent 
the courses available In the field. 

Admission to the program rei^lres tl« students* accep- 
tance at both regional and university levels. The 
program Is limited to fifteen to twenty full-time 
baccalaureate students per region. Costs for full time 
stu(tents average approximately $350 per semester for 
tuition and books. 

This cross-cultural model for examining educational 
Issues and providing training has generated considerable 
Interest among educators serving minority populations 
elseithere In the United States and Canada. Issues 
tackled and overcome by administrators in this program 
«rauld undoubtedly be of interest to other rural 
educators. 

IMHOVATIVE ASPECTS 

• Training rural educators to deal with Alaska's unique 
educational setting that includes cross-cultural 
issues, severe geographic isolation, varied climate, 
and unpredictable commini cation systems 

• Delivery system that combines field instruction, 
independent study, and telecommunications 

FUNDING 

Funding through tuition, the University of Alaska, the 
State of Alaska, and three agencies of the United States 
Office of Education which provide grant funds: 
$1,200,000 total. 

RESOURCES AVAILABLE 

Catalog and other course descriptive materials available 
upon request. 

CONTACT 

Ray Barnhardt or Jerry Mohatt 
University of Alaska, Fairbanks 
College of Human and Rural Developnwnt 
Fairbanks, AK 99701 
(907) 479-7694 
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Kentucky 



Unhrersity of Kentucky Community College System 
Dental HygleiM MoMIe Program 



• 2-yMr co(l«g« (community co)le0e> 
FOIIMAT 

• motMl« c>Mtro(Mn/iab 



GOALS AW) OBJECTIVES 

1, Provide accredited dental hygiene program that can 
be moved from one site to another depending on where 
dental hyglenlsts are needed 

DESCRIPTION 

Studies conducted In the early 1970s demonstrated the 
need for an associate degree program In dental hygiene 
for some areas within the University of Kentucky 
C(»inun1ty College System. Since the need did not 
justify expenditures required for a permanent program In 
each of the colleges, the system decided to Implement a 
mobile program which could be moved frm one college to 
another at minimal expense. The program was Initiated 
in 1975 at Ashland C(^unity College, and has since been 
offered at four additional community campus sites. 

The portable clinic and laboratory contains dental 
chairs, work stations, lights, air, plumbing, radiola- 
gical and dflrkroom equipment, and other facilities 
necessary to teach students and treat patients. The 
American Dental Association has been involved in the 
planning process, since accreditation status must be 
granted prior to enrollment of students. Each college 
establishes an advisory committee of dentists, dental 
hyglenlsts, additional health agency personnel, and 
Interested citizens to advise and help Implement and 
evaluate the program. Tuition costs to the student at 
present $234 per semester. 

The two-year program is designed to be offered at a 
canmunity college for three years or until there is no 
longer a need for additional dental hyglenlsts in the 
area served. Twelve students are enrolled in each 
class, enabling a total of twenty-four students to 
complete the program in three years. 

Studonts are prepared to work as dental hyglenlsts on a 
dent<il auxiliary team under the supervision of a 
dentist. They receive an associate in applied science 
degree and are eligible to apply to take state licensing 
examinations upon completion of the program. Job 
placement for graduates has been good, and many gradu- 
ates remain in the conwiunities in which they studied. 

INNOVATIVE ASPECTS 

• Provides manpower to underserved areas, thereby 

improving dental hygiene care to individuals residing 
in such areas 
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rtoblHty and consequent cost-effectiveness of a 
job-training progr»B 

Joint planning couwlttee of Institutional representa- 
tives and practitioners to implement program when It 
moves 



FUM)IHG 



State- and tuition-supported. 
RESWRCES AVAIU8LE 

Course descriptive materials available upon request. 
Program planning and develojwsent assistanct (Including 
budget, facilities, space needed, etc.) available upon 
request. 

CONTACT 



Marie L, Piekarski 

University of Kerrtucky Cofflmunily College System 
Rocw Z13, Breckenridge Hall 
Lexington, KY. 40506 
(606) 257-5900 
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Professional Development Programs 



Calif omia 



Califomto State Unlversfty, Chico 
Rural Clinlcai Nurse Placement Center 



• 4-yeiir coll99« or unlv^^*y 

• trAvelmg tnstnictof 

• fnuftifit0 

• residential institute 

• oft-cemptjs prei^pfars^ip 



GOALS AW) OBJECTIVES 

1. Provide work experiences for student and registered 
nurses that will enable them to make a decision about 
living and wrking in a rurdi community 

2. Relieve the maldistribution and shortage of nurses in 
some rural areas. 

DESCRIPTION 

Over seventy sites In rural areas are available to the 
students or registered nurses accepted Into this program 
for an off-campus preceptorship In nursing. These sites 
encompass a wide variety of work settings, and the stu- 
dents are placed in an agency that will accomplish the 
behavioral objectives the student has outlined. 

Placements begin with a group orientation on the CSU Chico 
campus followed by residence and work in the assigned area 
for two to ten weeks. Site visits from the core staff are 
made within the first two weeks, and a group seminar is 
held midway through the placement and at the end of the 
experience. Credit for this program Is given in various 
ways; through a course in the student's program of nur- 
sing, as extension credit through CSU, Chico, or as a 
continuing education credit through Chico State. Although 
the program is primarily for in-state students, 1t has 
started placing out-of-state students enrolling for credit 
via the extension progran. 

This program resulted from a study of underserviced health 
areas within the state and was funded first in 1975 under 
a special nursing project grant. Now operated by three 
staff members, it serves an average of sixty students per 
year, and 33 percent of those students return to a rural 
area to live and work. It is of particular interest that 
56 percent of those returning to rural areas were raised 
in urban areas. 

INNOVATIVE ASPECTS 

• Professional training/internship program specifically 
designed to give insight into work and life in a rural 
community 

FUNDING 

State-funded. 

RESOURCES AVAILAB LE 

Brochure and other descriptive materials available upon 
request. 
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Tilt 9m\om numbered pags to 
the orlgjfwl dcoiment was blank. 



CONTACT 



Sandra Stuart-Slddell , Director 
Jean Haberlln 

The Rural Clinical Nurse Placement Center 
California State University, Chico 
First Street and Normal Avenue 
Chico, CA 95969 
(916) 895-5797 



-The total axperienc© of town, 
country, residents, home, 
hoBpitai, co*worfcer9 was a 
definite guictopost to me to 
prepare mywH in ttie next oi^ to 
two yeara to return permanently, 
i sense much more sattsfaction 
possible in a rural area. tx>th 
professionally and ^m>nally.'* 



I have become enamored with 
life outside urt>an areas. I would 
now like to practice in a rural 
area and i project myself as a 
midwife in a rural area within the 
next three years,** 



Leslie Randolph 
May 2, 1^ 



Cheryl Jacques 
October 4. 1982 
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Oregon 



SPOmORfllO lilSTfTUTIOfl/AOENCV 

• C04^6 Of univwty 
« conwtium 

• wMliood/evaning ciMtM 

• travdJing instructor 

• muHisite 



Ea$t«m Oregon State Coltege 
Rural-Bated Teactier Deveiopinent Program 

GOALS AWD TOJECTIYES 

1. Provide professional development opportunities to 
rural educators 

2. Serve as a resource and clearinghouse of Information 
for rural educators on exemplary teaching practices, 
research, and curriculum materials 

DESCRIPTION 

Started In 1979, The Rural -Based Teacher Development 
Program operates through a consortium of members from 
Eastern Oregon counties. It is part of the Rural 
Education Development Center, governed by a twenty-one 
me^er consortium board representing teachers, education 
service district administrators, college students in 
teacher preparation, and college faculty. 

The program is designed to contribute to the support and 
retention of teachers in small and rural schools. It 
offers these specific services to individual teachers: 

0 Provides vrorkshops, lectures, course work and other 

professional development opportunities requested by 

rural educators; • 
f Links teachers with other professionals to develop 

curriculum and methods that enhance classroom and 

student learning; 

• Improves communication between Eastern Oregon State 
faculty in teacher preparation programs with practi- 
cing educators in the region; 

• Promotes exemplary practices and ideas for rural 
schools through a clearinghouse service; and 

• Shares information about rural education development 
needs with national and local research activities 

The program publishes a regional newsletter four times a 
year. In addition, the program staff is currently 
working on new state licensure regulations for teachers 
to ensure the teacher preparation program is in 
compliance. 

IWWOVATIYE ASPECTS 

• Delivery of specific services to rural teachers 

• Organization as a consortium to share information and 
resources 

t Professional development focus 
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FUNDIM6 



Northwest Area Foundation: $57,000/year (two different 
projects funded for four years). 

RESOURCES AVAILABLE 

Contact director with specific questions. Limited 
copies of newsletters available upon request. 

COMTACT 

Or. R. Doyle Slater, Director 

Rural -Based Teacher Development Prograw 

Eastern Oregon State College 

2307 Century Drive 

La Grande, OR 97850 

(503) 963-1594 
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- V«nnont 



Midilletniry Cotieg«/Bread Loaf School of English 
Program in Writing 



spoMsonma tMSTrnmoN/AOEMcv 

• 4-y«sr cofltge or univw«My 

• ciMSfOoni 



GOALS A>fl) QgJECTIVES 



1. 



2. 



Improve participants' capacity to teach writing, 
enhance their knowledge of literature, and introduce 
techniques for emphasizing expository writing 
Provide training and resources needed by teachers to 
engage in writing research, reshape curricula, 
propose presentations at workshops and conferences, 
conduct in-service training for other teachers, and 
submit papers for publication in professional 
journals so they can disseminate their knowledge to 
a wide audience 



DESCRIPTION 

The Bread Loaf School of English Program In Writing 
addresses professional development needs of secondary 
school teachers of English and their students who, 
because of their cultural and geographic Isolation, have 
inadequate educational resources to support them. 
Established in 1978, this program is especially tailored 
to teachers of English in that it is offered during 
summer months only. After one summer in the program at 
Middlebury, teachers may attend a similar program at 
Lincoln College, Oxford, England. 

All students must take either one course or two mini- 
courses In writing and one course In literature or 
theatre arts each summer. All courses in writing are 
graduate courses and are part of the M.A. degree program 
at the Bread Loaf School of English. Participants may 
enroll for only one suiraner or may elect to becwne 
candidates for the M.A. degree program with expected 
completion over a period of four or five summers. 
Teachers who do not proceed for the M.A. degree will 
receive a Certificate of Continuing Graduate Education 
from Middlebury College. 

With support from various foundations, the Bread Loaf 
School of English offers rural and small town secondary 
school teachers an opportunity to participate in the 
Program In Writing by providing approximately fifty 
full-tuition scholarships of $1,350 in the first suniner 
as well as additional support toward rown and board on 
campus ($700) if need is established. Grants from the 
Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education of 
up to $1,500 are available to teachers who intend to 
conduct inquiries into language and learning In their 
own schools. The coordinator nf the Program in Writing 
is available for consultation on these writing projects 
during the school year. Financial aid is available for 
teachers continuing in the program In Vermont and at 
Oxford. 
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because of the schoors determination to attract rural 
and Siiiall totm secondary school teachers from a wide 
variety of geographical backgrounds, teachers from the 
Southeast, South, Midwest, and Far West are given 
special consideration. Total enrollment at the Bread 
Loaf School of English ranges from 230 to 250 students 
per summer In Vermont and 80 at Oxford. 



INNOVATIVE ASPECTS 



t Availability of first-year, full-tuition scholarships 
through corporate and foundation funding 

• Curriculum designed to sharpen skills and knowledge 
as \fell as support secondary school English teachers 
afttr they return hone 



FUNDING 



$367,900/year through tuition. Fund for the Improvement 
of Postsecondary Education, International Paper Company, 
the Lyndhurst Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and General Mills corporation. 



RESOURCES AVAILABLE 



1984 brochure available on 
be published in February. 

CONTACT 



request. 1985 brochure will 



Paul M. Cubeta, Director 
Bread Loaf School of English 
Middlebury College 
Middleb'jry, VT 05753 
(802) 388-3711, Ext. 5418 





COPY AVAILABLE 



Dixie Goswami, Coordinator of th© Program in Writing at the Bread Loaf 
School of English, wo^Qfl with rural English teachers, 
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Iowa 



Northwest Iowa Regional Library 

Cmitimiing Education for Public Lilmuians and Trustees 



^CHWMMO WSHTUTlCM/AQSIiCY 

• regional library 

TICHNOiOOV 11860 

romiAT 

• classrtXHTi 

• trayalmg instructor 

• multisite 



GOALS AM) OBJECTIVES 

1. Teach library skills and knowledge to rural librar- 
ians and trustees 

2. Encourage professional development activities for 
rural library staff 

DESCRIPTION 

The Iowa Regional Library System was organized In 1973, 
with seven geographic units created to serve librarians 
and trustees statewide. Each unit is governed by a lay 
board that Is elected during the general elections, and 
each of the seven units operates autonomously to serve 
professionals within its district. The Northwest Iowa 
Regional Library is one of the seven units; it serves 
110 canmunities of northwest Iowa, 80 of which have 
populations under 2,000. A continuing goal of the 
regional staff is to provide access to a graduate 
program In library science for rural professionals. 
Only five of the 110 public libraries in the systen's 
service area are managed by a professionally trained 
librarian, and this has Indicated an educational need in 
that area of the state. 



The regional staff, composed of three professional and 
three secretarial /clerical persons, identify a local 
library's educational needs, and then prepare a workshop 
or course for library personnel on that particular 
topic. Topics Include library management, reference 
materials, cataloging, or children's services, each 
designed to upgrade 1 ibrarians'and trustees' skills and 
knowledge in that particular area. Regional staff help 
local libraries by finding Instructors and materials and 
scheduling classes. If the classes are scheduled in 
cooperation with a community college, continuing 
education units are available to the participants. Costs 
are kept at a minimum to encourage wider participation. 

A "Rural Library Service Newsletter" is published 
quarterly by regional staff to share professional 
information about national organization activities, 
practices and innovations around the country, funding 
sources, and new materials available. 

INNOVATIVE ASPECTS 

• Focus on upgrading skills of rural librarians and 
trustees to improve service to rural residents 

0 Exploring role of rural library in delivering adult 
education services 
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State* federal, and tuition-supported. 
RES(H)RCE$ AVAILABLE 

Catalog and copy of net«sletter available upon request. 
CONTACT 

John H. Houlahan 

Northwest loMa Regional Library 

6th and Jackson 

Sioux City, lA SnOS 

(712) 297-6186 




Rural librarians enjoy a training sMsion in chitdran's Mrvices. 



BKT CDP7 AVAIIASLE 
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Arizona 



Unhrerstty of Arizona 

ExpamHne Effcieatlmi^ Op^rtunitiea In ttie Rural Soutliwost • 



9Pomofit9io tfttrmiTiON/AMitcy 

• 4-yMr coHeg« or uniwftlty 
nOiimLOOY HUD 

• clMtroom 

• w > »l t m i/aw>>n9 clatsgs 

• PMTtMChers 

SPICIiU. IK)PUUAT10M9 SeHVEO 

• women 

• Hispanic 

» Native Amertcan 

• youth 



60ALS AND OBJECTIVES 

1. Expand the educational opportunities of rural young 
people by training elementary and secondary teachers 
to use a curriculum that presents new, less stereo- 
typed attitudes and roles for boys and girls and add 
materials about women, ethnic minorities, and 
nontradltlonal careers 

DESCRIPTION 

Eight rural school districts have participated (four in 
Arizona, four In New Mexico) in this project. Thirteen 
elementary-secondary teacher-trainers, trained at the 
University of Arizona In workshop skills and currlcular 
ideas, have, since that training, conducted workshops 
for about 150 rural teachers. The key to this program 
has been teachers training their colleagues to use new 
and different curriculum materials, developed by project 
staff and district members as a team, that address 
stereotyped attitudes often present In rural areas. 

The first two years of this project have been spent 
identifying and training the participants, and the third 
year will Include a continuation of the district 
trainings and assessments of the Impact of this effort. 
Persistent problems facing this project were fluctuating 
financial difficulties experienced by the districts and 
lack of materials. The former was addressed by con- 
tinuing communication and offering ways to cope, and the 
latter by creation of a lending library to provide 
access to materials that districts could not afford. 

INNOVATIVE ASPECTS 

t Training program (including materials) created by 

teachers, not administrators or researchers 
t Use?s peer teachers 

• Ll'iison between University and rural school dis- 
tricts, sharing resources and expertise to meet 
district needs 



FUNDING 

Supported by a three-year grant from the Fund for the 
Improvement of Post secondary Education: $201,200 total. 

RESOURCES AVAILABLE 

Contact project co-directors for information about 
materials used. 
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For additional resources contact: 



Janice Honk, Executlvi* Director 
Southwest Institute for Research on Uonwn 
Woinen's Studies, University of Arizona 
Tuscon, AZ 8S721 

CWiTACT 

Mary Lynn H«n11ton 
Project Co-director 
Women's Studies, ML 269 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, AZ 8S721 
(602) 621-7338 

Dr. Lulza Amodeo 
Project Co-director 

Dean, College of Education and Technology 
Station 25 

Eastern New Mexico University 
Portal es, NM 88130 
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Malm 



UnhmrsHy of Malira 
Mol>il8 Qraifeiate Program 



SI>OM80RmO mSTmmON/ AOCNCY 

• 4-yMr coit9g« or univ«r«ay 

TECMKN.OOV UHO 

• audto 

• vid«Qt«pes 



DESCRIPTION 

This experimental program began in 1980 to address the 
question of how to provide short-term access to graduate 
education without committing long-term resources (i.e. 
faculty, funds, and physical plant). The answer was the 
Mobile Graduate Program. Once a need for graduate educa- 
tion in a particular field was fulfilled, the coordinating 
staff could move and serve a new area of the state. This 
method of delivering graduate education could be particu- 
larly effective in a system where only two of the seven 
state campuses offered graduate programs. 

The Mobile Graduate Program (MGP) is a master's degree 
program of the University of Maine at Orono located at the 
University of Maine at Machias campus. The MGP coordina- 
tor reports both to the Machias president, the graduate 
school dean at Orono, and directly to the university 
system's vice chancellor for academic affairs. The coor- 
dinator is responsible for budgeting, hiring, and 
supervising all faculty and staff as well as ongoing 
administration. 

Students in the MGP have employment backgrounds In educa- 
tion, human services, and health adninistration. 
Curriculum has included three components: the education 
core courses, a professional concentration, and a cluster 
of courses in an academic area. Each student plans his or 
her program in these areas in consultation with the MGP 
coordinator, arriving at a degree sequence particularly 
appropriate for individual needs and professional experi- 
ence. The cost to the student has been the same as 
tuition for any campus-based program. At the finish of 
the project, about seventy-five students will have 
obtained their master's degree. 

Since this program was developed as an experimental 
effort, extensive evaluations have been ongoing to analyze 
problems encountered as well as particularly successful 
aspects and outcomes. The program is scheduled to be 
completed in May 1985, although a proposal for implemen- 
ting the model in another rurally isolated area of the 
state is being considered. 
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GOALS MP OBJECTIVES 

1, Provide short-term, temporary (five year) graduate 
program to practicing professionals in an area of the 
state that has limited access to graduate education 



FORMAT 

• corre8pondence/>nd«p»nd«ntatucly 

• compuler-OMWwd inMrudton 

• we«fc«n«/«vening ciMSM 

• trav«<tng instructor 

• muitisit* campus 



IWHOVATIVE ASPECTS 



t Adequate, stable funding for a defined time period 
allowing a full -time director to concentrate on actual 
program Implementation 

e Use of wide variety of Instructors and consultants 
(both local and national) to provide quality curriculum 

• Experimentation with wide variety of Instructional 
formats 

• Mechanism for higher education system to increase 
access to graduate education for a limited time period, 
then move the program to serve another area 

FUWPIWG 

Program received state and tuition support estimated at 
$115,000 annually for five years. 

RESOURCES AVAILABLE 

Program descriptions available upon request. 
CONTACT 

Virginia Cheney 
Coordinator 

Mobile Graduate Program 
University of Maine 
Machlas, ME 04654 
(207) 255-3313 




First graduating class of the Mobile Graduate Program. May 19^. 
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North Carolini Western Carolina University 

Compiater-Based Instructional Outreach Program 

SPOMKHliMO IMSnTUnON/AOEMCY 

• 4-y«ir co<le«« or umwwty GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

1. Provide a mechanism by which public school teachers 
in rural areas can expand and update their knowledge 
of science 

2. Link public school teachers and university instruc- 
tors in an educational support network 

3. Facilitate the exchange of ideas and information on 
important science topics 

DESCRIPTION 

This program is designed to provide graduate-level pro- 
fessional development courses via a computer-based 
Instructional program. It utilizes modern communica- 
tions technology to strengthen science Instruction in 
the public schools through continuing professional 
education for high school science teachers, most of whom 
could not have had access to such a program because of 
time and travel conflicts. 

Students in various parts of the region are linked via a 
microcomputer network to WCU's VAX computer. They re- 
ceive self-paced instructional materials (developed by 
university faculty) that include reading lists and arti- 
cles, course assignments, and examinations. Students 
complete the assignments on their own time and then take 
exams on-line with WCU's computer. The computer grades 
each exam, informs the student of questions missed, 
records the grade and questions missed for the instruc- 
tor's review, and prepares a detailed analysis of the 
incorrect answers that can be mailed to the student. 
Students use the network's electronic mail system to 
communicate with the instructor, take exams, communicate 
with each other, and request articles from the library. 

Beginning in spring 1983, the program has had ten stu- 
dents per seiTOster. earning three hours of graduate 
credit for each course. Although a persistent problem 
has been access to equipment, especially during peak 
hours, the university has added WATs lines so three 
students can access the VAX computer at once. Students 
most often use equipment in their schools, although this 
program could be implemented for home use as well. 

Evaluations are being conducted but have not been sum- 
marized yet. 
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TEcwitN.oav useo 

• microcomputan 

• mtinfranw computer! 

• e(0ctrontc m«) 17 blackboard systom 

fOPMAT 

• computarHMtistsfl instruction 

• muititite 




iHWVATIVE ASPECT S 



• Use of technology to provide access to graduate 
education/professional development for students who 
would not previously have been able to participate 

fl Desigr of curriculura modules, adapteu to self-paced 
study needs; 

t Close cooperation between university and public 
schools to share resources and provide professional 
develof^nent experiences 

FUW)ING 

Self-su^portincj through tuition: $l,350/cour-e. 
RESOURCES AVAIIABLE 

Course descriptive materials available on request. 
CONTACT 



Or. Roger H. Lumb 
Departnwnt of Biology 
Western Carolina University 
Cullowhee, NC 28723 
(704) 227-7?46 



SEE ALSO: 

• Virgir.id Polytechnic Institute and State University, 
Cooperative Extension Service; Virginia Institute 
for Economic Development 
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South Carolina 



SFOmonilKI tfiSTfTUTIM/AOENCV 

• nonprofit Association 

recfONHooy uwd 

• videofapes 

FORMAT 

• classroom 

SPECIAL POPULATIONS SERVED 

• black wromen 



Institute for Community Education and Training 
Academic and Employment Upgrading 

GOALS AKD OBJECTIVES 

1. Raise the education level, employment skills, and 
standard of living of participants through training 

DESCRIPTION 

This program began in March 1983 in response to the 
growing number of unemployed residents of Hilton Head 
Island, South Carolina, mostly low-income black women 
whose very limited educational background prevented them 
fran finding work. 

Institute staff have developed a series of classes and 
seminars on both basic educational topics (math, 
reading, spelling, etc.) and job-related topics (job 
search techniques, resume prep'ration, job attitudes and 
performance, etc.). Forty women are accepted each year 
into the institute's nine-month program. Each partici- 
pant's particular needs and skills are assessed through 
testing and interviews. After this, an Individual 
Learning Plan and a Career DevelopiT^ent Plan are 
prepared, which outline specific academic and placewnt 
needs and yoals. This gives participants a benchmark by 
which to measure their progress. When participants 
finish the triinin<], institute staff will help in job 
plflcempnt. 

Private sector employers in the Hilton Head Island 
conmunity aie very supportive of the program in several 
ways: 1) they assist in identifying employees whose 
basic education and employment skills need improvement, 
Z} their staff will lead workshops from time to tine, 
and 3) they will assist in placing graduates of the 
program. 

INHCVATIVE ASPECTS 

■ Length and comprehensiveness of training available to 

participants, tailored to each individual's needs 
• relationship with private sector 

FUNDING 

State, foundation {Windom Fund, Ms. Foundation), srC, 
private sources: $89,000/year. 

RESOURCES AVAILABLE 

Contact director with specific rec^uests for information. 
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2^ P'Fvfbus numbered 



CONTACT 

Gardenia White, Director 

Institute for Conmunity Education and Traininq 
P.O. Box 1937 

Hilton Head Island, SC 29925 
(803) 681-5095 




Students in the program attend a training class. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



So 
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North Carolina John C Campbell Folk School 

ExpartmfiiN Education in Crafts, Dance, Music, and 
Foiu-llfe Skills 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

1. Provide an educational experience modeled after the 
Danish Folk School: a blend of residential conmunity 
individual growth with hands-on skill building in 
crafts, dance, music, and folk-life skills 

DESCRIPTION 

The Folk School was founded in 1925 and has a rich 
history of instruction in crafts, living skills, music, 
art, and folk dancing. It was founded to meet the need 
in rural Appalachia for an education that fosters pride 
in rural living and motivates students toward Improved 
spiritual and economic status. By developing skill of 
local craftspeople and emphasizing the cultural heritage 
of Appalachia, the Folk School offers students a unique 
combination of skills and knowledge. 

Courses range from one-day to weekend or two-week 
workshops, and they are for students of all skill levels 
and backgrounds; about 1,200 students per year are 
enrolled. Topics include weaving and spinning, pottery, 
ironworking, jewel ry -making, quilting, woodcarving, 
woodworking, English and American country dance, folk 
and classical music, self-sufficiency skills (log cabin 
building, gardening), and Appalachian studies. Besides 
workshops, there are also three-month work/study 
opportunities available through the Folk School. The 
school is residential, so students live and study on the 
campus. Costs range from $10 to $170 in tuition for the 
various courses, plus room and board, lab fees, and 
deposits, as applicable. A five-day residential high 
school program in March and April gives younger students 
a chance to participate in the Folk School program. 

The school also hosts a community theatre program, 
concert association, cwwiunlty choir, and regular weekly 
dances. By developing cottage industries the school 
helps talented local artisans market their products 
nationwide. As a charter member of the Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guild, the school is largely 
responsible for the development of native crafts in 
western North Carolina and portions of northern Georgia, 

INNOVATIVE ASPECTS 

• Established way to learn from and "keep alive" tradi- 
tional crafts and cultural traditions of a rural 
region 



s^OMSonma in8T!tution/aqencv 

• pfivats schooi 

PODMAT 

• classroom 

• ^sn<ts-on skill development 

• one-to-one mstruction 
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¥mim 

Tu It 1 on-supported , 
RESOURCES AVAILABLE 

Calendar of events and brochures on special events 
available upon request. 

CONTACT 

Laura Sprung, Registrar 
John C. Campbell Folk School 
Route 1 

BrasstOMH, NO 28902 
(704) 837-2775 
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Kansas 



Kanm Dafiartment ol Economic Development 

Kmar State Unlver^ OMsion of Contimiing Education 

Community Resource Program 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

1. Establish a variety of community resource programs 
that win foster economic development and adult 
learning in Kansas communities 

2. Provide start-up funds and technical assistance to 
help communities begin community resource programs 

DESCRIPTION 

In 1979 the Kansas legislature authorized the Community 
Resource Act. which provides grants-in-aid to communi- 
ties interested in initiating nontraditlonal community 
education programs. Local organizations create and 
operate the programs in response to the social, recrea- 
tional, cultural, or educational interests of the 
community. Programs can include courses, festivals or 
other activities that use local citizens who voluntarily 
share their talents and skills. During the past year, 
towns ranging in population from ninety-seven upward 
have established a wide variety of programs including 
farmers' markets, community theatres, beby-sitting 
co-ops, community orchestras, and adult free univer- 
sities. 

A total of thirty-six communities hava been funded with 
small grants, which range from $125 to $3,000. In addi- 
tion to the grants, the law provides for technical 
assistaice to help individuals and organizations 
develop, maintain, and evaluate the program. The 
University for Man's Outreach Department (Kansas State 
University) has contracted to provide the technical 
assistance which includes: 1) application for CRA 
monies; 2) staff training; 3) board development; 4) 
program design; and 5) financial planning for stabili- 
zation. 

I NNOVATIVE ASPECTS 

t Passage and funding of legislation to assist conwiuni- 

ties with project development 
• Technical assistance offered to community leaders in 
establishing and maintaining programs 

FUNDING 

Annual state appropriation: $39,600 
($19,600 for technical assistance, 
$20,000 for grants-in-aid). 
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• conetse or univ^nMty 

• wm^ vflHety of Mmlnars. coumm. 



RESCftlRCES AVAILABLE 



Descriptive brochure available upon request. 

COWTACT 

Ju<ty Snodgrass 
ComBtunlty Resource Program 
Kansas State University 
1221 Thurston Street 
rianhattan, KS 66502 
(913) 532-5866 



New York 



Th9 RenMeteervitte Institute 

He^i Yotirtelf to Healtfi in the HIIHowns 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

1. Deliver a variety of low-cost health education 
programs to rural communities 

DESCRIPTION 

In 1982 Rensselaerville Institute staff conducted a 
survey of 11,000 rural residents in a three-county area 
to determine their health concerns and interest in 
health education. The team interviewed consumers and 
providers of health care to identify the most basic and 
urgent health needs not being met through established 
channels and to recommend preventive health promotion 
programs that might meet". these needs. Results showed 
many specific areas that rural residents were interested 
in. 

Once a list of topics was determined, project staff 
solicited instructors and existing programs from local 
resiaents and health and human service agencies. After 
extensive searching and evaluating, forty programs were 
selected in these major categories: food and nutrition, 
families and parenting, children's health, mental 
health, haalth screening, and fitness. These were the 
categories that the initial survey had identified as 
high-interest topics. Most of the programs emphasized 
self-help and preventive aspects of health education. 

A schedule of programs held at local churches, town 
halls, and fi rehouses throughout the rural hill towns 
was determined. Some programs ran once or twice a week 
for six to eight weeks. Others were one-shot public 
information efforts. About 75 percent were held on 
weekday evenings, the rest during mornings with baby- 
sitting available. An attractive flyer was typeset, 
printed, and publicized programs though a direct bulk 
mailing to 3,000 households. Additional publicity 
consisted of regular press releases and posters distri- 
buted to coffee shops, pharmacies, laundromats, granges, 
etc. Fourteen programs were offered to the public free 
of charge, and the rest charged a fee fron $1 to $5 
based on materials and instructors* costs. In some 
cases instrjctors' time was paid for by their agency, 
and in others the instructor only received the per 
person fee. Instructors were extremely cooperative in 
keeping fees as low as possible. 

Response to the programs was overwhelmingly positive, 
with 476 people enrolling for the first sessions. 
Evaluations showed that rural residents welcomed these 
low-cost programs on Hedlth topics and felt that this 
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s^oNsontMo iMSTmmoN/AaeNcv 

• r«s«arch institute 

FORMAT 

• ctassrooni 

• inultisita 

• peef iMc^ters 



typ^ of effort was cofltrlbuting to their quality of 
life. Staff Have prep9re6 some specific suggestions fir 
streamlining the scheduling, a<lm1n1strat1on, and 
publicity of the programs. Funding for the project came 
from foundation and private sources, and the entire 
effort was very low cost. Project staff are now 
experimenting with creating health Information centers 
In rural libraries. 

IWIOVATIVE ASPECTS 

• Emphasis on community Involvement, awareness of 
health activities, and affordable accessible 
programs 

t Process has been organized and described for easy 
replication In other rural areas 

FUW)IN6 

F(Hjndat1on and private sources. 
Total budget: $6, 688/y ear. 

RESmjRCES AVAILABLE 

Sumnary of project process. Implementation, and evalua- 
tion available upwi request. 

CONTACT 

Patricia Hanson 

Rural Health Projects Director 
The Rensselaervllle Institute 
Rensselaervillf?, NY 12147 
(518) 797-3783 



Idaho Idaho Cooperative Extension Service 

and the Unhwnity of Idaho 

Rural Education AcMt Development in Idaho (READ 1) 

GOAIS AND OBJECTIVES 

1. Design, test, and evaluate a curriculum to teach 
computer literacy to rural adults 

2. Develop an appropriate and cost-effective delivery 
system for teaching computer literacy courses in 
rural ctwwiunltles 

DESCRIPTION 

These noncredit computer literacy classes are designed 
for adults in rural areas who ordinarily would not come 
Into contact with computer technology: small business 
owners, isolated farmers, underemployed workers, and 
honemakers. The classes will consist of two eight-week 
sessions (2-2 1/2 hours/session) offered In four 
isolated counties that will serve as pilot locations. 
Each class will accommodate a maximum of twenty stu- 
dents, who will pay five to ten dollars per course. Two 
peer teachers In each county will be trained to teach 
the courses. Although classes will be offered at a 
central location, there will be some demonstration of 
the telecommunications potential of computers. School 
district computer equipment will be used. 

Extension staff anrl university faculty are designing 
curriculum materials. Content will focus on computer 
"readiness" skills (basic math and conwiunication skills 
needed to use computers) and computer literacy (program- 
ming, history of computer applications, software 
applications). Staff will develop appropriate computer- 
assisted instructional materials to accompany the 
course. 

The Idaho Cooperative Extension Service, which operates 
the program, will use its delivery system to implement 
READ I. Local county agents will work with county 
advisory coiranittees to implement and tailor the program 
to each county. A statewide advisory board of extension 
staff, university faculty, ^ura^ adults, and industry 
representatives will assist in coordinating project 
activities with other institutions and organizations. 

The first courses will be ta^ight in fall 1984. Exten- 
sive evaluations will be conducted over three years to 
determine the effectiveness of READ I in teaching 
computer literacy as well as the effectiveness, of the 
curriculum materials and delivery system. 
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trafiSOniNO IMTITUTIOM/AOSNCV 

• college or university 

nCHMOLOOV USED 
a viiieotapes 

• microcomfHJters 

FOUMAT 

a ctaasroom 

• coinputer'asststed inMruction 

• weekend/ evening clataei 

• traveling instructor 

• mutt^site 

• peer teactiers 



llflBWATIVE ASPECTS 

• Use of p«er teachers to broaden acceptance of 
coe^uter literacy 

• Concept of "readiness" that teaches both basic 
skills necessary to begin to use a computer, and the 
exposure to computers and technologies affecting 
society In general 

• DevelofKPent of special curriculum to teach computer 

literacy 
FUWDIHG 

Federal and state funds over a three-year period, 
1983-86: $l42,470/year. Cwsblnatlon of federal grant 
(Fund for Improvement of Postsecondary Education) and 
matching grant from College of Agriculture, University 
of Idaho. 

RESOURCES AVAILABLE 

Curriculum guides and program descriptions available 
fall 1984. 

CONTACT 

Mary Emeo 

College u> Agriculture 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, ID 83843 
(208) 885-7984 
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idaho/Wastilngton 



• 4-year coitooe or univeffiTy 
FOMMT 

• peer t6«cH#f9 

tPtCIAL (POPUkATIOlit StnVID 

• woman 



Unhrerelty of Idaho, Washington State University, and Lew^s- 

CU^StatoMfege 

New Dimensions Project 

GOALS AM) OBJECTIVES 

1. Provide skill building classes for rural women 

2. Develop a resource and information network about 
services and educational opportunities 

3. Encourage community members to be advocates for 
their own education 

DESCRIPTION 

The New Dimensions Project, which operated from 1980 to 
1984, provided educational opportunities for rural women 
by training peer teachers to conduct classes in math 
skills, money management and financial planning, self 
developnent, and writing. The target population for the 
classes was rural women living In communities with fewer 
than 15,000 residents. Most of the students had no 
formal college education. 

Project staff developed curricula In the four major 
topic areas that were designed to teach techniques and 
concepts in a nonthreatening manner. After establishing 
advisory conwittees In nine communities, staff recruited 
teachers locally through the committees and advertising 
in local newspapers. Those selected were trained at 
institutes on the Washington State University and 
University of Idaho campuses to be class facilitators. 
The goals of the institutes were to train leaders to 
facilitate learning .'ather than become subject matter 
specialists, to inspire enthusiasm about the materials, 
to develop leader confidence with group facilitation 
skills, and to develop a network of support with other 
class leaders. Over a four-year period, forty-three 
women were trained as teachers, and over 200 women 
participated in the classes. 

At the end of the project a conference was held for 
rural students, university professionals in continuing 
education, cooperative extension and vocational educa- 
tion to plan future cooperation and partnerships. Many 
of the students in the program felt that this type of 
training opened up new opportunities for them in both 
education and employment. 

I NNOVATIVE ASPECTS 

• Curricula designed especially for rural women 

• Training peer teachers to facilitate classes effec- 
tively 
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Federal funding, 1980-84 through Fund for the Improve- 
ment of Postsecondary Education; $207,185 total; 
$60,000/year. 

RESOURCES AVAILABLE 

Direct specific questions to contact persons, below. 
CONTACT 

Mary Emery, READ I 
Cooperative Extension 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, ID 3384 w 
(208) 385 7984 

Corky Bush 
Women's Center 
University cf Idaho 
MOSCO'.^, ID 83843 

Marcia Schekel 
OCUS 

Washington State University 
Pullman, WA 99164 

Sue Armltage 
Women's Studies 
Washington State University 
Pullmt^n, WA 99164 



SEE ALSO: 

f Mid-Coast Community College; Mid-Coast Learning 
Cooperative 
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Adult Basic Education Programs 




BUm RMc^ TectiiMeai CoNege 



•MMftOfliMQ WtTfTUTfON/AQfillCV 

romiAT 

• muftttit* campus 



60ALS AW) (»JECTIVES 

1. Identify adult nonreaders In county and organize 
reading centers In those locations 

2. Train and organize a volunteer group to administer 
the reading project 

3. Create a developmental reading program as part of 
the college curriculum 

DESCRIPTION 

This adult reading project began In 1979 after college 
staff analyzed literacy levels of students coming Into 
the learning center on campus. Initially, efforts were 
made to reach those adults who were reading below a 
third grade level. This was done by publicizing the 
reading Instructional program through radio, presenta- 
tions, posters, flyers, handout calendars, displays at 
shopping areas, and word of mouth. At the same time 
tutors to teach reading skills were recruited. Once a 
group of students was identified in a particular 
location, volunteer tutors were trained and matched with 
the students on a one-to-one basis. Meeting times 
between student and tutor were held at least once a 
week, and the eight sites eventually included churches 
and public libraries. These sites became known as 
"reading centers," and were supplied with a library of 
materials for use by tutors and students. 

Professional staff Initially Included a reading coordi- 
nator and a paraprofessional , who coordinated recruit- 
ment of students and tutors, training of volunteers and 
other professionals interested in literacy, establish- 
ment of the reading centers, and eventual creation of a 
literacy council to administer the progran. Although 
the program was formed to continue operation of the 
program with federal and state monies, this support 
ended in 1981. A literacy council was formed to 
continue operation of the program, which is now funded 
by donations and staffed by volunteers. Students help 
defer the cost of operation by paying for their own 
books, when possible. In addition, a developmental 
reading prograiii has been implemented at the college to 
assist students who have enrolled but who need con- 
tinuing help with reading skills. 

INNOVATIVE ASPECTS 

• Continued operation of the program now handled by 
volunteers and sponsors 

f Basic educational need recognized by college person- 
nel, who began a program to address it 
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Feiteral grants (AjHMlAchlan Reglcmal Coanlsslon} 
1979-^: $4S.(MK): 1980-81: $39,825. 
State grants: 

1979-80: $ 2»000; 1980-81: $ \,m. 

Present annua? operating budget: $4(K)-450/year. 

RESromCES AVAILABLE 

Catalog and descriptive isaterlals available upon 
request. 

CCTITACT 

Caren Kessler, Director 
Adult Reading Project 
Blue Ridge Technical College 
Route 2 

Flat Rock. NO 28731 
(704) 692-3572 
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K«iti^ K«^f6ky l^irtiRefH of Eckic^iofi/ 

NImiirad Slate Unimtfty 
Pmm^^^ona^ Home Instruction for Adults 

tWNtomiioiMtTminoN/Aaei^ ^ALS AND OBJECTIVES 

Provide basic skills education and GEO Instruction 
to adults whose access to traditional Instruction 
has been limited 

Train paraprofesslonals to implement one-on-one 
instruction in the home 

Improve societal achievefaents by upgrading educa- 
tional levels of local residents 

DESCRIPTION 

Since 1972, the Kentucky State Department of Education, 
through the Division of Adult Education, has been 
engaged In a pioneering effort to use paraprofessionals 
to provide instruction for adults Mho were unable, for a 
variety of reasons, to complete public school. The 
paraprofessionals actually go into the home, provide 
instruction, and review materials with the adult 
students who are unable to attend more traditional 
classes or learning centers because of transportation or 
child care problems or lack of confidence. This service 
is offered at no cost to the student; however, the 
student must pay his or her own GEO certification fee. 
The program was initially developed at Morehead State 
University and has expanded to Murray State University; 
it now has over 130 paraprofessionals working to 
increase educational levels among adults within the 
state. 

Funds are allocated to many local school systems and 
paraprofessionals are paid locally. Paraprofessionals 
generally have eighteen to twenty students each, and 
work thirty hours per week. Each program runs for a 
period of 1,000 to 1,100 working hours per paraprofes- 
sional. Paraprofessionals receive training at either 
Morehead State University or Murray State University to 
teach adults on a one-to-one basis; recruit and enroll 
students; administer diagnostic tests to determine the 
level of their students; prescribe individualized 
Tear' ■'ng programs; facilitate achievement of students' 
personal learning goals; and, in general, promote 
feelings of self-confidence, self-respect, and success 
in their students. 

Courses taught include reading, math, language, and GEO 
review. The paraprofessionals keep daily and monthly 
records, travel reports, and individualized student 
files. Contact with students is about one hour per 
week. 



• IravMif^ instructor 

• mulMtt* 

3. 
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IWK)VATIVg A^ECTS 



• Use of paraprofessi totals to Implorant statewide adult 
basic education program 

• One<-on-<me Instruction In the home or other non- 
threatening setting to counter problems of access and 
Insecurity 

• Personalized Instruction programs geared to fit 
diverse learning needs of students 

Federally funded: Approximately $5,000 per paraprofes- 
slonal per prograw period (1,000 to 1,100 working 
hours). 

RESOURCES AVAILABLE 
Paraprofesslonal handbook. 
CONTACT 

Sharon Jackson, Coordinator 
ABE Training 

florehead State University 
UPO 1353 

Morehead, KY 40351 
(606) 783-2509 



«*Wh«n the home instniction aid 
caira. . .four ywn ago, i was 
unabie to help my oMwt cM(d 
(who «»s in the first ffra^ at me 
time) with hia homeworlc. if a a 
bad feeling to get notes from 
school Myif^ your child rraeite 
help and you are unabte to help 
him. How, thanlis to home 
instruction, I am worttiini 
fractions in math and able to recKl 
some tKx^s. 1 love U> read ami 
work hard to learn more. . 

Qeofgia Williams 
Mt Sterling. Kentudty 

•1 am seventy yeers^... when I 
started tome InstriM^. my goal 
was to read the Bibte. Now 1 can 
read sonw in my Bible, write, and 
do simple ari^metic. i am really 
grateful to Adult Soate &fucat}(Hi 
and what it has d(me ft>r nw." 

Anna Rothw^l 
Camargo. KenUicky 
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Peimtylvai^ DeiMrtmMt of Education 

Grew Roots Alternative DI|Moina Study (GRADS) 

spomofWMHiSTmmofi/Aoeiicv GOALS AW) OBJECTIVES 

TEctmoLoovusn ^* ^^^^^ televised general equivalency diploma (GEn) 

preparation on cable television to county residents 

• eM>i«MitvitN}n and to inmates in the nearby state correctional 

• vcnequtpfl^nt institution 

PORHMT ^* Increase access to GEO preparation by uiilizing the 

• dauroom local nevfspaper to publish lessons and lending 

• corrwpontfm/iiKtapmisfltttudy materials to cltlzens who do not have cable hookups 
:™r:^c.«.^ 3. offer the GEO examination at the end of the program, 

• muRttita through the local school district and the State 

Correctional Institution in Huntingdon. 
speaALPom^TKMtttnivgD Pennsylvania. 



• inmates m corracttonal ir^ttutkm 
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DESCRIPTION 

Countywide census figures revealed in 1983 that almost 
40 percent of all county residents, (ilus more than 70 
percent of the state and county prison inmates, lacked 
either a GEO or a high school diploma. The twenty-five 
week Grass Roots Alternative Diploma Study (GRADS) 
program, which utilizes cable television, the local 
newspaper, and loaned materials, was the responsa to 
that identified educational need. 

Three different options for GEO preparation are offered 
through project GRADS in an effort to reach the widest 
possible audience. These are: 

1. Cable TV hone video lessons : Cftlzens who subscribe 
to the local cable television -wjpany have access to 
regularly broadcast GEO lesso'.i videotapes (the 
project uses the Kentucky Educational Television 6ED 
video lessons and videotexts) 

2. Newspaper h(^ study sessions : The local newspaper 
publisnes weekly home study lessons, offering free 
lesson supplements as well to nonsubscribers 

3. Tutoring and video lessons at contact sites ; Eight 
sites in the county show the lessons on VCR equip- 
ment, and tutors are available at those sites to 
provide free, one-on-one help to those needing 
special assistance. The GEO preparation is free to 
students, although there is a $15 charge to take the 
examination 

Irenates in the state correctional Institution have been 
included in the program in several ways. If an inmate 
has a television set, he or she can then study the 
cablecast lesson?. For those without a television or 
those needing special help, an adult learning center 
offers group access to cable television, newspaper 
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supplea^ts, aiuS tutoring as necessary. 



The project has been w1<lely publif.lzed throuqhout the 
country, and m average It Is now serving 340 adults per 
month. School districts and social service agencies 
have helped publicize the progrfis and have referred 
students. At the end of the 1983-84 progrms, over 150 
adults received their GEO dlploMs. This has Indeed 
been a countywide project, for over $30,000 of software, 
equlpiaent, and In-kind services have been donated to 
make the project work. 

IW«>VATIVE ASPECTS 

t Donation of in-kind services and equlpnient, as well 
as Interagency cooperation, to deliver widespread 
adult education on a very 1 ow budget 

• Provlsiwi of program,"ljlTll2lng cablecast, to both 
inmates and county residents 

f CcH^i nation of print and broadcast media 

State-supported: $5,537/year. In-kind donations rrora 
local corporations and other state agencies. 

RESWRCES AVAILABLE 

Descriptive materials available upon request, 
CONTACT 

H. A. Kimmel 
G. S. Lucas 

SCIH Drawer "R", Education Department 
Huntingdon, PA 16652 
(814) 643-2400 




State Uiritmn^ CiM^ at Onem^ 



• <^(eSt or imlv^^ 
Tf^HHOtOOY UUO 

• tf <^n fl frttnidof 



60ALS m OMiECTIVES 

1. Provide basic and high school equivalency teaching, 
career development, and counseling activities for 
program participants 

H. Identify and develop support systems for program 
participants 

3. Develop individualized learning program for each 
student 

DESCRIPTION 

This program was created in 1977 to serve basic educa- 
tion needs of adult migrants. Since that time the 
student population has broadened to rural, disadvantaged 
adults. The program now serves about ZOO students per 
year. 

Prospective students are given various tests to deter- 
mine their particular educational needs. Then they are 
placed in a small group that jm^ets near their home. 
Four teachers travel among ten sites, and the central 
coordinating point is at the State University College at 
Oneonta. Students stay In the program until they are 
ready to take the basic cwnpetency or high school 
equivalency exams which are offered by the State 
Education Department. For adults with child care and/or 
transportation problems, a hcnro-study program Is 
available. A computer Is available at one site for 
instruction and job-training skills. 

Because the program operates under the auspices of the 
university, many in-kind services are available to 
participants In the program. For example, a limited 
number of "internships- are available with professors, 
offering students a one-to-one Instructional setting. 

INjfCVATIVE ASPECTS 

• Individualized instruction and assessment 
opportunities 

FUNDING 

State Education Departn^nt, 50 percent; Jobs Training 
Partnership Act, 30 percent; private foundations, 20 
percent. 

RESOURCES AVAILABLE 

Contact director with specific requests for information. 
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Alda Km Pelnkofer. Coordinator 
Adult Basic Education Programs 
Bugbee School 

State University Collet at Oneonta 
Oneonta. flY 13820 
(607) 432-6S37 
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TIOWOiOQVUtn 



• i:lMioofn 



ComimiidcMon Pn^eet 

fiOM.S AW) WECTIVES 

1* tirade literacy skills of adult workers 
PESCHII>TIfM 

The C<min1cat1on Project Is a literacy program that Is 
alaed at loif-lncoae working adults. Evening or weekend 
classes are held at various sites, and the materials and 
t^lcs utilized relate directly to concerns of the 
workers. For exa^le, classes might deal with labor 
history, environmental Issues, iob skills, union 
contracts, labor relations, or welfare rights— each a 
topic designed to Interest the working adult. Naterlals 
coi» directly from students' irark situations and might 
Include contracts, e^loyment applications, registration 
forms, or legal descriptions of black lung, welfare, or 
labor laws. Instructors have developed ski 11 -bull ding 
literacy exercises focused on materials and topics that 
the workers are exposed to on a dally basis. This 
unique focus seems to help students learn at a faster 
pace. 

One of the most persistent pr<^lems was the differing 
level"' of literacy among students. To counter this, 
Instrictors developed a "buddy" system, pairing students 
to heip each other. The project Is serving about 300 
workers a year, and staff hope to train some of the 
•participants to continue working with their groups after 
formal Instruction has ended. Project staff also plan 
to write a handbook on Implementing this type of 
literacy program with adult worker groups. 

IWIOVATIYE ASPECTS 

• Curriculum topics and materials drawn from the 
workplace to Interest adult workers In upgrading 
literacy skills 

FWH)IM6 

Fund for the It^rovement of Postsecondary Education: 
$90,000/year. 

RESOURCES AVAILABLE 



Contact director with any specific ret^ests for Informa- 
tion. 
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Or. Jofm David, Director 

Vest Virginia Institute of Technology 

^taonery, WV 25136 

(304) 442-31S7 
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Community Development Programs 
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AW) OBJECTIVES 

1. neet e<hrcat1onal needs of Individuals and c(min1- 
Mes that are starting or continuing coorf^ratlve 
business ventures 

2. Assist rural conminltles In the economic (tevelopsient 
process 

3. Offer training In skills that will enhance the 
development of cooperatives and rural cwnsunltles 

DESCTIPTimi 

The Institute began In 1971 after fretjuent requests for 
training and education about the principles of coopera- 
tive business ventures mds It clear that there ms an 
unset educational need In the Southeast. Staf^ of the 
Institute conduct irark shops and seminars on such topics 
as appropriate energy technology, cooperative manageiBent 
practices, cooperative housing, bookkeeping and accoun- 
ting, credit union develo{»sent and operation, and 
cooperative principles and philosophy. Participants In 
the workshops (about ZOO/ye^r) are predominantly black, 
low-lncone rural res1<tent$ desiring training In organi- 
zing a cooperative venture. 

Institute staff iM)rk In close cooperation with other 
agencies such as Legal Services, Southern Neighborhood . 
Network or the Southern Rural Women's Network to share 
information about their training services. Workshops 
are conducted with a "hands-on" approach to coanunlty 
development efforts, so participants can return to their 
C(»iiiun1t1es and apply their knowledge Inmedlately. 

INNOVATIVE ASPECTS 

• Training provided on establishing many different 
cooperative ventures. 

FUNOINS 

Tuition varies per participant. Institute solicits 
co-sponsorship of training seminars to contain costs. 

RESOURCES AVAILABLE 

Materials available upon request. 
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Alice Paris, Director 

Coq>erat1ve Ecfeicati on/Rural Developoent Institute 
P«0. Box 95 
tpeSf AL 3S460 
im) 652-9676 
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Ittliiiito AQTictrtturti LAsdmhlp Program 

nfniVNi MyftCUmtm kraOSIWlip rOlnlClmtOfi 



•Mmsmmo tfWTiTunoii/Aoei^T 

• nonprofit atiociMNHi 
TMNNOLOOV UNO 

• vtitootspM 

• vtiteo tstsconferencing 



VOftlUT 

• cii^ooni 

• muJtlsito 

• flOfnlnan 

• loctf. nat^jnai and intarnatiwuri 



60AIS m (WJECTIVES 

1. Expand experience In tihe areas of professional Iw- 
ppo.einent, conmunl cat Ions, current Issues, public 
affairs, government, business, and industry 

2. Provide educational experiences at local, state, and 
national levels 

3. Improve the awareness and understanding of Issues 
involving the rural and urban sectors In a changing 
political, technological, and Increasingly urbanized 
don»st1c and international society 

DESCRIPTION 

This program Is designed to develop leadership qualities 
of promising young agriculturalists while allwjing thero 
to continue to manage their farming and/or ouslness 
operations. A combination of seminars and travel ex- 
periences are offered to thirty outstanding production 
agriculture and agribusiness men and w(»)»n over a 
two-yeir time span. Twelve seminars are held at five 
leading Illinois university campuses and various 
Industry sites, requiring participants to be away from 
home approj^imately twenty days per year. In addition, a 
ten-day national travel sanlnar Is held In the first 
yearS schedule and a two-week International travel 
semin.ir is planned for the second year- 

The Sessions are designed to increase the participants* 
awareness and understanding of professional and personal 
improvement, cwnmuni cation skills, cultural awareness, 
econof ic agriculture and trade policy, governmental pro- 
'•esse- and procedures, commerce and Industry, resource 
utili ation and develojwient, and social and environmen- 
tal 1 isues. Issues and topics are presented from a 
state, national, and International perspective; differ- 
ences between rural and urban concerns are also 
highlightec • 

Since its Inception in 1982, this program has won the 
acclcim of its participants for providing opportunities 
that broaden horizons, convey an appreciation for the 
complexities of the relationships of agriculture to 
other parts of society, and establish contacts and 
interaction with agribusiness practitioners, key 
agricultural leaders, and outside corporations and 
organizations. Costs for group travel, accommodations, 
and most on-site meals during seminars are met by the 
Illinois Agricultural Leadership Foundation. Travel 
costs to in-state seminars are the responsibility of the 
individual participants. Evaluations are conducted at 
regular Intervals throughout the program. 



o BEST COPY AVAIMBIE 
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t CurrlculiAS (teslgned to focus on developing leadership 
qualities and perspectives specifically related to 
rural Iss'ies 

FUWIHS 

Contributions from U.K. Kellogg Foundation, Illinois 
Department of Agriculture, Individuals, and various 
businesses, farm organizations, and corporations. 

cmiTACT 

Mrs. Joyce Watson 

Illinois Agricultural Leadership Foundation 
215 E. Jackson street 
P.O. Box 160 
Nacomb, It 61455 
(309) 837-7711 



"I have never bean glv«n 
infwnwtlon during my formaf 
education to equal that oftared MS 
in the INinols Agrictmural 
LMder^ip ^rognm." 



Nednoiston 
Rotston Farms 



"I cant say enough for the 
potential of this f»^ram and ttie 
ImfNict it couid have on Illinois 
and U.S. agrtouiture 



Larry Ecfceft 
Eckeft's Orchards 
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Mlgrsiit Bran^ Moiylaiul De|»«tineiit of Eckicatkm 
m^raiit EcteeaOoiiti OiHN^nftles Program 



TICHMM.OOVIMfO 
POfMAT 

SmOAI. POPIAA'mNiM MRVBO 
• migrant youtti 



COALS AHD OBJECTIVES 

1. Increase number of migrant youth who resume secon- 
dary or vocational education and/or pursue education 
beyond the secondary level 

DESCRIPTION 

The Migrant Educational Opportunities Program (MEOP) 
began In 1977 as a pilot project through donations from 
the Fund for the Improvement rf Postsecondary Education 
to the BOCES ^eseo Migrant Center In Geneseo. New 
York, Faced with a 90 percent dropout rate and the 
mobility of the migrant farmworker youth. It was 
determined that special programs were needed to assist 
this special population. ^OP has grown In sponsorship 
to include the states of Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, New York, ^-nd North Carolina, and serves as an 
interstate and intrascate linkage system to identify and 
serve migrant dropout youth. It is at present funded by 
th«* United States Education Department, Migrant Branch, 
Migrant Education Interstate and Intrastate Coordination 
Progran (Section 143). 

MEOP has three distinct components: 

1- East coast system to Identify and serve migrant 
dropout youth , establishes cooperative agreements 
with existing migrant identification and tracking 
systems, migrant service agencies, and relevant 
agencies on the eastern seaboard to identify migrant 
dropout youth and assist them In receiving uninter- 
rupted service and training. Also Identifies 
contacts along the east coast to provide counseling 
and educational services to migrant dropout youth. 
Four facilitators serve New York, Maryland/Delaware, 
Georgia/North Carolina, and Florida working directly 
with youth and agencies. With this system In place 
a youth dropping out of school In Florida, for 
example, can call a toll-free hotline to find out 
where a counselor or youth center is located in his 
or her "ho^" state. 

2. Network of role models . Identifies former migrants 
to serve as advisors and resource people to motivate 
youth in pursuing educational and vocational goals. 

3. Clearinghouse on migrant dropout youth . Collects, 
reviews, adapts, and disseminates vocational and 
guidance information to migrant youth on the eastern 
seaboard; publishes a monthly newsletter, "REAL 
TALK," to be sent to youth and relevant service 
agencies; disseminates information to migrant youth 
on financial assistance available for resuming or 
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continuing their education; keeps eastern stream 
agencies advised of project activities; and aaln- - 
tains a toll-free hotline to assist dropout youth In 
obtaining educational and support services. 

The state of Maryland serves as fiscal agent and assi«aes 
overall progrmatic responsibilities for the progra. 
The Geneseo Migrant Center in New York provides program 
coordination. An Interstate coordinating coBPlttee 
assures successful planning, Ifuplementatlon* and 
evaluation of the project. Its {timbers Include the 
sponsoring states' directors of migrant education, the 
reglwal program facilitators, and the prcjfcct coordi- 
nator. 

IWWVATIVE ASPECTS 

t Focuses on migrant dropout youth, a severely under- 
served population 

t Degree of coloration betvteen agencies and states Is 
exceptional 

• Delivery iwthods that have adapted to the problem of 
mobility 

?mm 

United States Education Department, Migrant Branch, 
Section 143: $156,384 1983-84; $213,714 1984-85. 

RESOURCES AVAILABLE 

Descriptive materials and copies of newsletter available 
upon request. 

CONTACT 

Or. Gloria Mattera, Director 

Board of Cooperative Education Services (BOCES) 

Geneseo Migrant Center 

Holcomb Building, Room 211 

Geneseo, NY 14454 

(716) 245-5681 

Mr. Ronn Friend 
Migrant Branch 

Maryland Depart^nt of Education 
200 Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, m 21201 
(301) 659-2413 
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AMca Natfve HumMi Rmowfce Devtiopment Program 

SOAIS AND OBJECTIVES 

1. Develop and test curricula, materials, and programs 
that teach skills necessary to cope with changes 
resulting from the Alaska Native Claims Settlement 
Act 

2. Provide liaison between the University of Alaska and 
the Native community 

DESCRIPTIIHI 

This human resource development program began In 1972 to 
help Alaskan Natives understand and adjust to changes 
resulting from the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act. 
Primary focus of the program has been to develop 
workshops and materials on village management. Including 
planning, computer use, and land-resource management. In 
addition the program seeks ways to develop leadership 
skills and knowledge in Alaskan Natives, resulting In 
the Alaska Native Leadership Program. 

The program operates with six permanent staff members, 
and It Is administered through the Cooperative Extension 
Service. Any additional staff needed are hired on a 
contract basis for specific tasks. The project Is 
overseen by a six-member policy council representing 
both the university and the Native community. This 
program is designed to be a development and testing 
unit, which then looks to other units or staff to 
provide the actual program delivery. 

The prograifl has developed these specific components: 

1. Alaska Native Leadership Project. This project was 
begun with a subsidy from the Kellogg Foundatlwi and 
the State of Alaska as a program to foster the 
growth of potential and emerging Alaska Native 
leaders. Applications for the leadership project 
are widely distributed throughout the villages. Once 
selected, candidates attend four training sessions 
in var*1ous locations throughout the state over a 
twelve-month period. Topics covered in the training 
sessions Include how to lead and manage groups, 
comparisons of traditional Native and contemporary 
leadership styles, varying cultural Issues, village 
managen^nt Issues, and conflict resolution. 
Participants can also arrange internships In their 
own fields of interest as a way to gain further 
training. Costs to participants vary from $100 to 
$125 per session, but no participant is excluded 
because of lack of funds. 
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2. tforksN«>s^ SCTinars. arid waterials on village 
«anag«^nt . Wman resource ^velopi^t staff have 
produced written, video, and computer materials that 
deal with primary land and resource management, 
planning, business managen»nt, and computer use. 
These are delivered to villages throughout Alaska In 
conjunct1«i with s«i1nars or for use locally by 
village leaders. 

3. Computer c«aps. This program beaan during the 
summer of Imt for young people interested In 
computers. Over thirty students from all over 
Alaska meet with counselors to learn computer 
applications, word processing, and computer ^ ^ . 
graphics. This program has been funded by the Fund 
for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, the 
Cooperative Extension Service, and various local 
schools and corporations. 

4. Rural Educational Delivery System Oeyg^ogy';^ 
resource staff have continued to work with tne 
university in developing the Rural Education 
component that serves rural Alaska with a network of 
learning centers. Currently they are researching 
the Increased use of electronic and telecomminl ca- 
tions equipment to service rural learners. 

Itlf«)VATIVE ASPECTS 

f Develop^nt of materials and format for rural 

leadership program 
a Continuing research in telecommunications use for 

rural learning 

fmm 

State, federal, and foundation support. Total budget: 
$520,000/year. 

RESOURCES AVAltABlE 

Brochures available upon request. 

CONTACT 

Don Peter 

Alaska Native Hiflsan Resource Oevelojsnent Program 
University of Alaska 
429 0 Street, Suite 210 
Anchorage, AK 99501 
(907) 278-3141 
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Nebraska Bualitess Davelopment Center 



MOmOIII IIO MWW T U rWi/AOOCT 

• 4-ynr cottiBi OT ufriv«rMy 
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• 911)811 I^Alnctt owner* 



GOALS AMD 08JECTIVES 

1. Provide managerial and technical assistance to small 
businesses throughout the state 

2. Foster an effective working relationship between 
business, government, and the university to serve 
small businesses 

DESCRIPTION 

Training and consultative services are the heart of the 
Nebraska Business Development Center (NBDC) program. 
Started In 1977 as the pilot center for the U. S. Small 
Business A<ftfl1n1 strati on 's program to foster small 
business at the state and local level, the center Is now 
an established unit of the University of Nebraska at 
Omaha's College of Business Atfenlnl strati on. From this 
central coordinating site, the center utilizes univer- 
sity graduate students and faculty advisors to offer 
their cwnprehenslve selection of training and management 
services. The center offers consultation services at 
four other university sites in the state and cooperates 
with more than forty chambers of conanerce and commercial 
clubs to Implement Its workshops and seminars. 
Annually, the center consults with over 1,000 people and 
trains over 5,000 people. 

Activities and services available to any small business 
owner (at little or no cost) Include: 

• Individual management consultations . Nebraska 
business owner-managers may obtain Individual and 
confidential consultations on problems or issues 
facing their particular business, 

• New business consulting . Individuals desiring to 
enter business or operate newly established busi- 
nesses can obtain research data, current economic 
profiles, or financial management consultations 
through the center. 

• Feasibility studies . NBDC conducts studies about the 
worthiness of expanding or changing a business 
operatlor a new product, new potential market area, 
or new advertising strategies. 

• Workshops and seminars . Topics including financial 
management, credit and collections, marketing 
strategies, merchandising, and effective supervision 
are covered at programs sponsored by local chambers 
of commerce and trade associations. There is a 
nominal charge to cover course materials, publicity, 
and instruction. 
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9 literkev research assista nce. HBOC provides market 
research analyses, tndkatlng expansion of twrket 
potential and n^thods to use to obtain better 
results. 

• ttebraska Rural CoBwrunltles prograia . The Nebraska 
Rural COMmjnItles progran is a recent Innovation. 
Each year a different community Is chosen to receive 
a concentrated schedule of consultations and work- 
shops In an effort to aid rural small business 

ouners. , ^ 

f HBOC Report . Management advisory newsletter pub- 
11 shed and distributed to over 20,000 Nebraska 
businesses. 

Evaluations show that clients who Implemented some or 
all of the center's recommendations have performed 
better In their businesses and have realized increases 
In sales and profits. The progrwi has received recog- 
nition from nwRerous national agencies and organizations 
for currlcular Innovations. 

INIWWATIVE ASPECTS 

• Small business sector receives direct assistance In 
many areas from higher education 

• Cooperation between education, government, and 
business In sharing new management techniques 
synchronous with a changing econoiny to serve small 
business owners 

t Use of higher education's knowledge and resources to 
help small business owners 

• Choice of different rural community to focus on each 
year 

¥\jmm 

state and federal (one half each): Approximately 
$B50,000/year. 

RESOURCES AVAILABLE 

Five video tapes with workbook on survivlna business 
crisis (designed for women business owners), text on 
legal Aspects of Doing Business In (ijebraska , descriptive 
maierlais, and program outlines. 

CONTACT 

Robert E. Bernler 

College of Business Administration 

Room 405 

University of Nebraska at Omaha 
Omaha, N£ 6B182 
(402) 554-2521 
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^Mtofimo mtrmmoN/AOfMcv 

• mdte yWw tel ic o n fwnoii ia 

• microcofnputtrt 

• brofNteni to rtmoM aiM 

• contputsr-Msistwl inMructitNi 



U A^iey for to^ni^wl Oev^MMiit 
AID Rwirt SatoWte Pro^wn 

GOALS AW) OBJECTIVES 

1. Test the use of satellite communications In rural 
developfnent 

DESCRIPTION 

The purpose of this five-year program Is to analyze the 
effectiveness of satellite cffismini cat Ions on economic 
development and education In predominantly rural, 
developing countries. Many applications of Interactive 
satellite communications— audio teleconferencing, 
facsimile document transmission, electronic blackboards 
—are being tried and evaluated. Three two-year demon- 
stration projects are under way In International sites: 
Indonesia, Peru, and the Caribbean. Each site has 
different local needs, and different aspects of the 
technology are being tested. 

For example, the Indonesian project focuses on using the 
technology to enhance higher education In that country, 
through a consortlun of Isolated universities that has 
traditionally had problems with faculty shortages. 
Inadequately trained faculty, and poor research and 
library facilities. The satellite system will be used 
to: 1) conduct distance teaching, where a highly trained 
faculty member at one site can teach fully Interactive 
classes to students at many other sites; Z) train 
faculty through teleconferencing; 3} Improve access to 
library and course materials through document transmis- 
sion. The Caribbean project has similar applications 
for the campuses of the University of the West Indies. 
The Peruvian project focuses on two very different 
areas: 1) upgrading the skills of fam^rs and agricul- 
tural acknlnlstrators and Improving communication with 
their markets and 2) supporting community workers 
involved In a preschool education program. 

Continuing and detailed evaluations of the effectiveness 
of the technology in rural, remote, and underdeveloped 
locations are ongoing. Evaluation staff will be 
producing analyses that could be helpful to rural 
educators considering technological applications. 

IWWVATIVE ASPECTS 

• Detailed analyses of how and when a particular 
technology Is effective in rural development 
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Federal: Approxloately $1.2 rail lion/year. 
RESOtmCES AVAIUMX 

Direct specific questions to contact person, below, 
COWTACT 

Sandra Lauffer 

Director of Information 

Academy for Edycetlonal Oevelopisent 

1255 23rd Street, H.W. 

Washington. fK 20037 

(202) 862-1900 
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C«tit«r for HMlth Sctoitces 



GOALS m OBJECTIVES 

1. Provide experiential opportunities for college 
students that combine learning with cownunlty 
service 

2# Respond to, and follow up, rural communities* health 
needs 

3. Establish a strong network of concerned citizens and 
health providers 

DESCRIPTION 

A variety of topics and projects are a part of the 
Center for Health Services, but the coinwon focus Is 
serving conwunlty residents whose health a « needs are 
not fBet by traditional providers and existing Institu- 
tions, Since 1971, the center has overseen student 
Interns and managed various projects In rural areas of 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and West Virginia. It has not 
amassed a large staff or ongoing funding but has instead 
existed with sraaller, project-related grants focusing on 
a specific topic. For example, a recent grant from 
Apple C<»iputer Corp. will establish a computer infonaa- 
tlon network among community groups, while at the sm 
time demonstrate cc»nputer capabilities to a rural 
population. Utilizing college students as coordinators, 
researchers, and service-providers, the center has been 
able to bring information and services to rural communi- 
ties that are isolated and underserved in health care. 

Currently, the four main progr«n components are: 

• Maternal -infant health outreach worker project; 
Community residents work with high-risk pregnant 
women to promote prenatal care, child development 
education, and breastfeeding. 

• Appalachian student health coalition ; College stu- 
dents from various disciplines go Into rural areas 
with health fairs to provide routine screenings and 
health education to community residents. 

• Student envlrofwiental health project ; College stu- 
dents from various disciplines go to rural areas to 
provide technical assistance and education on 
envlrof^ntal Issues. 

• Community health training program; Provides Intern- 
shlps rn rural clinics for medical and nursing 
students. 



TICNNOLOaVUtIO 

• nNcreoomputon 
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The project grew out of the Interest that medical 
students had In serving unmet health needs in this pre- 
dominantly rural region. Current figures estimate that 
the various programs now serve a total of 2,000 resi- 
dents/year. 



iWmVATIVE ASPECTS 

• ItatcMng Institutional expertise «nd resources with 
rural coRBainlty neeils— a method of serving rural 
residents without creating a large systwn 

• Ability to secure a wide variety of private funding 
t Provision of experiential, "service-learning" oppor- 
tunities for students 

Funded In varying amounts by foundations (national and 
state), corporations, and Individuals. 

RESOURCES AVAILABLE 

Annual report available upon request. 

CONTACT 

Richard A. Couto/Syd Hayberry 
Center for Health Services 
Vanderbllt University 
Station 17 

Nashville, IN 37232 
(615) 322-4773 

"The most definitive influences 
on my future qmIs came from 
wor1(ing and Hving in a rural aroa 
. . .1 became acut^ aware <^ my 
enjoymwit of hmfth education 
and how much effwt it «>utd 
have in rural areas." 

Cathy McCoy 
Medical Examiner 
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Viri^iite Po^ftectmic tnttitute and Stete Unlyemtty, 
V^Siiifai Inttttuto for Eeonomte Dmtopmmt 



tMMMMWM INtTITUTION/AWNCV 

• co^»pi<y uni wil y 
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60M.S AMD OMECTIVES 

1. Train rural coniunlty leaders to become more 

knowledgeable about economic practices and connunlty 
development 

KSCRIPTimi 

This progras was created In 1984 under the Joint 
sponsorship of Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University, Cooperative Extension Service, Virginia 
Department of EconcHBlc Oevelopiient, and the Governor's 
Division of Enrploysent and Training. The Virginia 
Institute for Economic Development resulted from 
requests from rural chaiid>ers of commerce and other 
goverrmental agencies Indicating a need for training of 
rural cmmunfty leaders and elected officials. 
The Institute Is conducted In three di^s of Intensive 
stu<lly on the Virginia Tech cim^us, followed by ten weeks 
of horn study, and three concluding days back on the 
c«^s, at a total cost of $115 per participant. The 
home stuilb^ portion consists of lessons based on five 
books that are read by all the participants (approxi- 
mately 40 each quarter). The training provides: 

• Understanding of the problems Involved In community 
economic development efforts; 

• Identification of educational Ingredients necessary 
In community economic programs; 

• Evaluation of local opportunities for economic 
growth; and 

• Design of local level l^lementatlon programs 

An underlying focus of the program Is that Interagency 
cooperation Is needed on rural Issues. The first 
sessions had more applicants than could be accepted; 
evaluations will be conducted to determine Intact and 
continuation of the Institute concept. 

IHNOVATIVE ASPECTS 

t Training for rural ccxnminlty leaders and elected 
officials 

State and tuition, approximately, one-half each: 
$15, coo/year. 
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9£SXimiS AyAILABLE 

Infonutlon available on request. 

CmiTACT 

Dr. J. Douglas McAnister, Director 
Virginia Cooperative Extension Service 
233 Sa^th Hall 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Blacksburg. VA 24061 
(703) 961-6913 



SEE ALSO: 

• ftountain Empire Conmunity College; Coaiitjunity 
Develojw^nt Project 

t University of Puerto Rico; La Montana College 
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Rural-Focused Curricula 
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•^ONtoiiii»MtTiTUTmA(iDicy «>ALS AW) (»JECTIV£S 

• 4-yMr or un)i«rt)ty — — — — ^— — 

TfCHNOLOovum ^* Dlssemlnate Information and provide education to the 

• vidaot^iM surface mining Industry 

DESCRIPTION 

Clarion University formed the Coal Institute In 1979 to 
present conferences and short courses to disseminate 
research to persons involved in the surface mining of 
coal. Corporations and individuals Join the institute 
(for $100 per year and $40 per year, respectively) and 
tJwi take advantage of sessions on topics such as 
erosion-sedinent control, acid nine drainage, reclttaa- 
tlon, or transportation. The director of the institute, 
with the assistance of a steering coanlttee and a 
graduate assistant, plan and implei^nt the conferences 
and courses, and publish a newsletter (eight Issues per 
year). 

The creation of the Coal Institute Is an exasiple of 
college staff using their expertise to keep private 
Industry aware of trends, technological changes, and 
policy issues. It is a further exanple of a college 
involving Itself In the particular economic development 
Issues of Its region. 

INNOVATIVE ASPECTS 

• Ongoing information exchani^e between university and 
private sector on the Industry that affects economic 
development of that region 

?mm 

Tuition obtained through memberships. 
Total budget: $6,000/year. 

RESWRCES AVAILABLE 

Materials available upon request. 

CONTACT 

Dr. Frank Sessions, Dean 
College of Continuing Education 
Clarion University 
Clarion, PA 16214 
(814) 226-2227 
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South Carollfui 



• 4'y««r coltogfl or untrorMy 



Oomton Unlvertlty 

Horfte Ex^wic© bi T^iwco Program 

eOALS m OBJECTIVES 

1. Increase technical qualifications and encourage 
professional development of county agents serving 
tobacco Industry 

DESCRIPTimi 

The Excellence In Tobacco Prograw Is an exwaple of 
private Industry assisting a university to upgrade the 
skills and education of rural professionals 1" its 
field. Philip Morris USA has provided funds 1) to 
sponsor county agents to attend re^lar graduate courses 
taught off-ca«pus, 2) to support ti« graduate resident 
fellowships, and 3) to sponsor two tobacco-related high 
technology swilnars annually. Cleoson provides faculty 
and facilities and arran^s the seminars. The courses 
are open to eligible citizens. 

Since the program started in 1981, about twenty students 
have participated each year. It has provided a unique 
opportunity for winority and other employees to continue 
their education and develop skills for increased 
aAnini strati ve responsibilities. 

IMNOVATIVE ASPECTS 

f Private sector funding for professional developurent 
and training of rural onployees 

FUWDINfi 

Corporate support, Philip Morris USA: $104,000 over 
three years. 

RESOURCES AVAIIABIE 

Catalog available upon request. 

CONTACT 

Dr. Stephen R. ChapiMn 

Associate Dean and Director 

Philip Morris Excellence in Tobacco Program 

102 Barre Hall 

Cleisson University 

Cleisson, SC 29631 

(803) 6S4-3013 
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»Om OUfMO INtTiTUTION/A(»M:T 
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Motitaiui Sti^ Ufrfwfrtty/Coi^watfye Extemkm Senrtea 
PubHc Policy Ecfticirtlon 

COALS m (»JECTIVES 

1. Provide Information to citizens on the consequences 
of alternative solutions to public Issues 

2. Increase citizens' understanding of policymaking 
processes and Improve their ability to communicate 
about Issues 

DESCRIPTION 

Workshops and seminars on water management and other 
public policy Issues such as land use, taxation, and 
agricultural trade have been designed for presentation 
to cooperative extension staff, state policymakers, and 
Interested citizens. 

A particularly Interesting aspect of the water manage- 
ment currlculiAo Is the use of a simulator that allows 
students to try out different decisions about water 
resource management and then see the Impact of those 
decisions on a lighted panel. This multimedia teaching 
approach Is computer-assisted and offers a "hands-on," 
active role In the learning process. Several water 
resource simulators are located across the United States 
and Canada. They are available for use by other groups. 

INNOVATIVE ASPECTS 

• Use of a simulator to allow practice decisions about 
water resource management. 

FUNuIK^ 

State and federal support: $15,000/year. 
RESOURCES AVAILABLE 



"'•ochure available upon request. 
CONTACT 



. .the Water Resoui^t 
Management Stmufator. . .is the 
most cost-effeetive teaching toot 
we've found." 

Diane Nomnig 
U.S. Bureau of Redaimrtion 
Bitiings. MT 
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Dr. Verne W. House 
Taylor Hall 

Montana State University 
Bozeman, MT 59717 
(406) 994-3402 
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Dr. John An^nd 
Departuwnt of Chemistry 
^ntana State University 
Bozeman, MT 59717 
(406) 994-5379 
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Unfvoffslty of MlMOui1*Columbia, College of Agriculture 
NimM^MialSUitfy Pro^smin AgrlctmiN^ 



• 4»yc!tf coitegB Of ufUwwBl ty 
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SOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

1. Provide access to baccalaureate degree In agricul- 
ture to students who cannot return to the campus on 
a full-tlfne basis 

DESCRIPTIW 

Students In the Nontraditional Study Program (NSP) are 
generally engaged In agribusiness such as farming, rural 
banking, or government agricultural services, or in 
private business such as feed and seed sales. The 
program was started in 1974 to provide access to a B.S. 
degree in agriculture for students who cannot pursue 
on-cappus studies, yet have a need and motivation for 
the degree. 

The program offers an individualized curriculum for each 
student that Includes credit for prior learning, 
independent study courses, and courses at other colleges 
and universities. Upon acceptance into the Nontradi- 
tional Study Program, faculty plans a course sequence 
for graduation with and for the student. Course 
enrollments and fee payironts are handled by wail; the 
NSP student pays an annual registration fee beyond 
normal course fees. Courses offered directly through 
NSP have been designed and packaged for independent 
study so students may, for the most part, study at home 
and take supervised examinations at nearby university 
extension centers, college campuses, or other appro- 
priate locations. Sites for courses and exams vary each 
year depending on the location of the students. 

About 150 students per year are enrolled in the program, 
and the average age is over thirty-five. Most of the 
students have had previous college course work, and 
their average grade point in the Nontraditional Study 
Program is significantly higher than it was during their 
college years. 

INI«)VATIVE ASPECTS 

f Credit for prior learning offered in agricultural 

field and in other areas 
• Degree of flexibility in curriculum offered to each 

student, focusing on their needs 
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state funds, course fees and registration fee collec- 
tion: Total budget varies fron year to year depending 
w mad>er of credit hours generated* (Grants froia W.K. 
Kellogg Foundatlai nmre received during the first five 
years, but since that tiRie no outs1<te funds have been 
used.) 

RESOURCES AVAILAM.E 

Brochure available upon request* 

CmiTACT 

L. Nonrer, Director 
Nontradltonal Stu<fy Prograw In Agriculture 
College of Agriculture 
University of Missouri -Col is^l a 
103 lAiltten Hall 
Colu^la, m 6S211 
(314) M2.6287 

"Thanks to tfm o^wtenHty your 
institution IMS ghmi m I am fww 
genwai ironw^ of Ml 
agribuslnsM firm. . 



"Last week I rec^vsd the end 
resuft of et«v«n years of fianf 
work, my degrse In agricuiturB. . . 
This dream woukS not have oome 
mie if it had not bem for i^sot 
people aJ<M^ with a forward 
looking inttltutfon such as the 
University of Missouri." 
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Puerto Rico 



Unlverelty of Puerto Rico 
La Mwitttfui Regiofi^ Col^a 



SPOMSOAfNO mSTmmON/AOSMCY 

• 4-y«w coMga or gmvwwty 

• clwroofn 

• ftwm laboratory 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



1. 



3. 



Offer two-year degree program in modern agricultural 
technology 

Foster a positive Image of agriculture and Its 
economic potential for the country 
Provide continuing education and training opportuni- 
ties In agricultural-related areas 



DESCRIPTION 

This program was established In 1979 after the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico conducted studies of the economic, 
social, and educational situation of the Central 
Mountain Region of Puerto Rico. In an area where rural 
residents are still using agricultural techniques of 100 
years ago, the University decided to take on the 
challenge of establishing a two-year college to prepare 
agricultural technicians In the latest agricultural 
knowledge and techniques. A long-term goal of this 
effort Is to revitalize agricultural productivity In 
this region of Puerto Rico. 

Course work includes a combination of classroom Instruc- 
tion and farm laboratory study In these areas: 
agribusiness, farm management, horticulture, .pest 
control, and food processing. Courses In secretarial 
science and business aanlnlstratlon are also offered. 
The college Is a regional college of the University of 
Puerto Rico and Is locally administered by a dean/ 
director. The college operates on a two-semester system 
with one sunmer school session. About 500 students per 
year are enrolled In this program, and about 90 percent 
of them receive some financial aid In order to study. 

Close cooperation exists between the college and the 
food processing Industry of Puerto Rico. 

INNOVATIVE ASPECTS 

• Establishment of program that Is expected to directly 
affect economic development of the surrounding area 

• Support for program from private Industry 



FUNDING 

Federally supported: $1 ,833.306/year. 

(Grants from USOOE have been received - Upward Bound 

Title III.) 
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RCS<H»CES AVAILABLE 

Catalog and other materials available upon request. 
CONTACT 

Professor Mary F. Clarke 
Director" of Institutional Research 
University of Puerto Rico 
P.O. Box 1449 
Utuado, PR 00761 
(809) 894-2828 




Cmno9 SantMlia, a n^nb^ of flrit gm<k«ttng eta in Hof^mrfttm 
frcNn tfw Coll«^. to w^lctiH} wMi the virm of tha ptt^n fnilL CitfkM is 
prating to finish Ms Bachelor's degnra ami hof^to emtinue on for a 
Ma^r's ifegree. 



"i feel ttHrt ttM Cone^ to a great 
gift that «ve haw ne^v9d hmw In 
the mountain rsgim of Puerto 
Rico — an area that taciiad any 
type of |M>^eco(Htery eduortion, 
ttiat suffered a not^le ataence 
of opportunity, ^tow we have it 
and we mi»t help it to grow." 

Edwin A. CokNi 
Class of 1981 



o 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLF 



Rural Edima^ ResMrcet 



These resources tfere Ictentlfled either through surv^ responses or 
recommendations frm rural e<&icators. In some cases th^ are i«e11 
established progrmns. In others they are beginning efforts to research 
policy Issues or specialized topics related to rural postsecondary 
education. They are briefly ctescrfbed to give the reader a sense of 
their product and operation. While this resource listing Is by no 
means co^rehenslve. sm of these efforts represent mc^dels of 
cooperation, resource sharing and technical assistance of Interest to 
practitioners and policy makers. 



Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools 

ERIC/CRESS 

Box 3AP 

Las Cruces, NM 88003 
(505) 646-2623 

Contact: Everett Edlngton, Director 

The Clearinghouse has a data base of Information about rural education 
and small schools that has been abstracted from Journal articles and 
books, catalogs, and other sources. 



Cooperative Extension Service 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
I4th and Independence Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20250 
(202) 447-3377 

Contact: Constance MclCenna (202) 447-7300 
Mary Nell GreenMH>d, A(ft«1n1strator 

Established In 1914 to Improve agriculture and rural communities, the 
Cooperative Extension Service Is an Important resource for rural 
educators. The basic mission Is to Improve American agriculture and 
strengthen rural family life and conmunltles through dissemination and 
application of research knowledge and leadership techniques. This Is 
done through a partnership of fecteral, state, county, and local 
agencies and employees iirho provide cnjrses and seminars ant: do 
research. Particular areas of expertise are agriculture, home 
economics and nutrition, natural resource management, youth leadership 
training, and community development. The extension service adapts to 
emerging rural needs; for exiraple, current efforts are underway to 
utilize new technologies and train rural residents In their 
application. 

Some 15,000 staff In states and counties throughout the United States 
and Its territories are Implementing more than 3,500 progroas. In 
addition, a centralized data base on resources Is available for 
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access. Cooperative extension staff and tJwIr service network of 
offices and a4»1n1strat1«i are available as resources for rural 
educators at either local, state, or federal levels. 



The learning Ctwnnel ^ , ^ 

(fonaerly Appalachian Comrminlty Service Network) 
1200 New Naa^shlre Avemte, N.W., Suite 240 
WashlngtM, D.C. 200% 
(202) 331-61(K} 

Contact: Judith K. Ballangee, Vice President, PiAlIc Affairs 

This effort began In 1974 as an experloent of the Apfwlachlan Regional 
Comlsslon using NASA satellites to deliver continuing education to 
teachers In rural AMalwhlan toims. Today, the Initial w«' 
education focus has broadened to a lar^r purpose: to provlcte high 
quality lifelong learning progrm for a national audience of adult 
learners. 

The Learning Channel has now becoae an Independent, nonprofit cable 
television network serving over 4.5 Brilllon hoses via satelllte-to- 
cable delivery. Their prograiwing conwltment Is to serve adult 
learners with telecourses and prograas acquired froia outside profticers 
as well as developed 1n-h(HJse. 

National Postsecondary Alliance 

National Center for Research in Vocational Education 

The Ohio State University 

1960 Kenny Road 

Colutnbus, OH 43210 

Toll -Free: l-BOO-848-4815 

Contact: Janes P. Long 

Thirty-six institutions In twenty-two states collaborate to share 
exemplary programs and to solve coswon pr<H>le«s In the National 
Postsecondary Alliance. Hewbers Include coawunlty colleges, technical 
institutes, area vocational -technical schools, university schools of 
vocational-technical education, etc. All are linked to the National 
Center throu^ a formal consortium providing newsletters, conferences. 
Joint publications, cowaon grants, workshops, and meetings that 
address thewes identified by Alliance westers. For ex^le, economic 
developffjent and high technology are a«ong the current theties. 
Consort iws fflewbers pay dues for Institutional «w!a)ership$. 

National Rural Research and Personnel Preparation Project 

U.S. Departsient of Education 
1603 Hamilton Street 
f^rray State University 
Murray, KY 42071 

(502) 762-2096 , « . * 

Contact: Dr. Doris Helge, National Rural Project 
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TM focus of this project Is service delivery systeas for rural 
S|»c1a1 e^etfen. Staff Is developlwf , nationally field testing, and 
disseminating currlculus nNxfailes (teslgned to train and assist rural 
educators responsible for special elation. In addition, research 
has been conducted on the skills needed to effectively teach and live 
in rural environments in an effort to enhance rural personnel recruit- 
nent and retention. 



Rural Anerica GuidaiKe Progras 

U.S. Departisent of Education 

Office of Vocational and Adult Education 

National Center for Research in Vocational Education 

The Ohio State University 

1960 Kenny Road 

Columbus, OH 43210 

(614) 485-3655 or Toll-Free: 1-800-848-4815 
Contact: Harry N. Drier, Associate Director 

This was a cosprehensive project to design, test, and iB^>lei!ient a 
career guidance prograa In rural and ssiall schools. The center ini- 
tially produced, in cooperation idth Wisconsin Vocational Studies 
Center and Horthern Michigan University, the Rural Atserica Series a 
set of sixteen han<&ooks that describe how to plan, implefsent, and 
evaluate a career guidance progr«. Froa this, a project eaerged to 
field test the planning process and to develop training materials on 
how to implement a guidance system. 

Although the project has officially ended, it has materials available 
for purchase, as well as staff who could provide background and answer 
questions. In addition, the National Acadei^ for Vocational Education 
plans annual conferences and workshops, some focusing on rural 
education. 



Western Curriculum Coordination Center 

College of Education 

University of Hawaii - Manoa 

1776 University Avenue 

Honolulu, HI 96822 

(808) 948-7834 

Contact: Barbara Luckner-Loveless 

Lawrence F, H, zane. Director 

This is one of six federally funded regional centers that coJi^rise the 
National Network for Curriculum Coordination in Vocational and 
Technical Education (others located in Olympla, Washington: 
Stillwater, Oklahoma; Springfield, Illinois; Trenton, 8w Jersey; His- 
sissippi State, Mississippi). The network was formed In 1972 to share 
curricultmi resources and information so educators could get Informa- 
tion about vocational-technical curriculum materials in tJwir region. 

Rural teachers in particular are able to access currlculimi materials 
and activities in their district or sUte at low cost and without 
duplication. 
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If an organization has an active rural effort. It Is noted; othendse 
they are listed only as general professional resources. 

Aaerlcan Association for Man and Contlnying Education 
1201 16th Street, Suite 301 
Washington, O.C. 20036 
(202) 822-7866 

AMrlcan Association of Comimltaf and Junior Colleges 
One Dupont Circle, N.M., Suite 410 
Washingtmi, D.C. 200% 
(202) 293-7050 

f AACJC Cowalssion on Snail/Rural Comsunlty Colleges 

JtaieHcan Association of School Adirtnlstrators (AASA) 
1801 North Moore Street 
Arlington, YA 22209 
(703) 5»-07CK) 

a Published The Sourcebook; A Directory of Resourc es for Small and Rural 
School Districts, Septeia>er iwa 

American Association of State Colleges and Universities 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 700 
Washington, D.C. ZOOM 
(202) 293-7070 

AiDerican Council on Echication 
One Dupont Circle 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 659-3130 

f CofflRHssion on the Adult Learner 

American Hospital Association 
840 North Lakeshore Drive 
Chicago, IL 60611 
(312) 280-6000 

American Library Association 

50 Cast Huron Street 
Chicago, IL 60611 
(312) 944-6780 

e Coiwittee on Rural Library Service 
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1806 VeniOT Street, H.H. 
WashliMton, D.C. 2(HX)9 
(202) 462-6333 

National Association of State Universities and Land Grant 
One Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 710 
Washington. O.C. 2(K}36 
(202) 293-7120 

National Comnity Education Assoc ^t1 on 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Suite 305 
Washington, D.C. 2(K)36 
(202) 466-3530 

National Rural Fellows 
1776 Broadway 
New York, NY 10019 
(212) 541-5711 

National Unlversltgr Continuing Education Association 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 420 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 659-3130 

• NUCEA Conmlttee on Rural ProgrMis 

The College Board 
BBB Seventh Avenue 
New York, NY 10106 
(212) 582-6210 
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iiHtox D: T«|^ ^iMatiimt Strvtd by Enlitet 



tn^titutt for Co8isu»Uy Etodtlon and Trifnlnf; ActMIc and E«pl03«mt Unradli^, S«i^ CtroIlM 



NdryMnd l^rtmut of Itftfc«t1aii, Nlgrant Brai^fs; Nlfriat E<Hic«t1mi1 (^iportimftlts ^rofrm 
Horxhern Ma1i« Vocational Tecfmfcal Imtltute; Maine tHr^nt Smmr Youtli UplOjfiVfit ProfTM 



mm WgRICAli/lMIM 

Eastern ftontana College; Indian Blllnotial Teachor Train1iH» ^ro^w 

United Tribe* Educational Tectolcal Collar; project 01»cow , « • ^ » 

University of Alaska* Colle^ of Hiawn Md Rtirel Pewlopnents Qnofi«*€u1ttiral CihicatiM Oavelopmit Prograa 
University of Alaska; Rural E&»cat1on . • . * ^ 

University of Arizona; Expandlf^ EAicatlonol Opportunities In the fciral SoutfMHt 



College of Great ¥&]U\ C&F-Telecofi 

Institute for Coamnlty E^tlon and Training; AcaAwic and E^loywent l^radlng 

^fitaln Ifoaien's Eacfiange/ltoane State Ca«Bun1ty College; »ira1 CoMinltleft Educational Cooperative 

Soutlwest Wisconsin Vocational Technical Institute; Pf^ject Pivot 

University of Arizona; Expanding Educatloittl Opportitfiltles In the bf^l SoutinMt 

University of Idaho/Mashli^ton State Itolverslty; New dimensions ^ . ^ « i 

University of Minnesota at Pterrls; Continuing EAicatlon aiNl Reglwial Proflra«s, llMral Uomn Mean auslwss 



OTHER 

College of Oreat Falls; CGF-Telecon (shlft-MoHdng adults) 

Pennsylvania Oei^rtnent of E(^t1on; GAADS {Innates In correctional Institution) 
west Virginia Institute of Technology; Comunlcatlon Project (factory uorkers) 
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f ••dff.it urn (if %f)yfh#»rn C(KH>4*r4t1ve^ 
AlAsrA 

Al4sld Hjim.in K^stwrce DevrlppBipnf Proqr^ 

f rtjsswMifui.M Iciytatmn IVtfelopmpnt Proqraw (I-CfD) 
mti¥orvitr of Ala.k*. CoMeoe of Himdn I ftufil D^«)opaf»fit 

IJffl S ) f y nf AldSlli) 

l«p*»fKjJrwj fAitrftiofwl (JpuortonUies 1« the Rural Soutfwst 
INitvrrstty of Ari/ofM 

|n*»fnji tioiui Trlfvision for S!ud«>fSt<( 
, l¥*j<on^l i#*<irfiff^ iff^twDrl^ 

^Jf • r.llnical Hur%f^ l»ldc€wi»t Center 

^ UlifornU Stdfp Ontwprslty - ' Cfiico 

^ ^f^fi> «i.^rd for ro«wunity Col 4>s/0tero Junior College 

* OJMRKT Of rmiwiA 

. AID Ryral Sdtelht** f^rnqrafu 

* U.S. A^ncy for Intrrnat lorMf tVvelopwpnt /Academy for 

y 5 Oahu CofleijP/Unlversn)' of Hamu i 

* S|DA«fl 
Hew OffPMi^fom 

Jrnlver^Uy of |<SaN>/WasMm|tofi SUt* Itotrfr^Uy 

Rural EctoitiOfl Ackilt Of>vrlopnpnt in \&9^ (RrAO!) 
!)fi4vpr^1ty of lAiho, Coop«>r4tive C^tem^on Service 




t 



± 



0 



0 

0 



0 

0 



0 
0 



0 

0 



tote: 'Wm' fomtts uWiitd liclndt tMM/tytiiiiig tUttn, m^iU 
stsdiMt ti^vtU satlniri ^ ^tMiletttrt. 
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IIMno1% Aqrirylturil Le<«df>rsll1p frtH^m 
Itlinofs AriricuUuraf Le«<}ersHip fovnddtiofi 

iOMA 

CnfitinyifMI Idutdfioti for PubHr l1br«rUns h Iruilses 

Cof^nity l^^ourte Proijram 

Kiin<^4S UppArtwnt Of Ccoiwiiic Oevelopmnt 

fCENTl^Kf 

ft^fitjl Hyii\t>np MDbHf* Prfiqr*m 

ttettrt-^lty of fcenluckjr Laimmiif CpHp^e Systew 

P^rapmf^sinnA] Mw»p fnstnKtfon for Ai^lts 
keofmlcy Stdtf IHptMrtiwnt of l6ucsi\on/1ktrehc94 

lUim* Hiqrtfwl Svmmr Youth FKpfnynpnt PrtnjrAjn 
Uoftfwn Hitnp yocjt^onal TecMkdl ImtUutf 

tMfwr^lty of Wdlw 

MarytrJr»d OpjNirtfnrnt of Education, W^rant Branch 
MfCHICAM 

Cofitr^f tinq wHh f^i^^nf^s*; aixJ Industry 
Bay r*p INx Co*^nity folliNje 

Continv^n'' £du<.at1on dnd R^lonal Pro^rans 
Ufi<if*r^lly of «1nw»«;ota al Nbrrls 

. Cnltpifp^af-KoiB^ {Throi#4|l> V<^) 
t^lversity of HUsouri at Columbia 

*tefltra<JU<onal Study Pmqrm in A^r^cultun* 
Dniversily of ff<«;<iOiirl at CAfumbia 



11 i 




loilff^ of Gr^4i fans 

(4st<>rn HDfiliin4 Col le^ 

. Publir PvMif l^Ation 

flinUn* SUte imivrrsHyt Cuoperatfre EKtefision Service 
mSffASM 

Unitfpr^itjf of rN*br4\k« at OftiftHa 

law vomc 

A*hilf R«*Mf CdMi at ion Prof|rafli« 
Stafp ilfi^ifffsity Cnltf^ at Oneonta 

. Hf>1p Vouvs<»ff fo Ifralth In the HilltOMS 
flFfYS^e I at*nrn If IfHtUutf* 

. Artult Readinq Project 

Blup Ritfqe T^chnkal College 

tnMittff^r-Ba^ fnstrwcttonal Outreach 
li»*st(frii r^rollna Ur^lversfty 

. luppr^enHal fduc^i^on Crafts, Dance, %s^c, and 
fnU-Hfe SMlf^ 
John C Ca««)ben FoU School 

IR^TH DAKOTA 

. Project OUcofer 
'^9 Ifetlted TrJhes Educational Technkal Col1e<je 

^OWGOW 

■ n<¥<s1nn of rn«t4mifng Cdvcat^on 

Eastern Om^n State Co1le<9e 



Rural -B««ed Tp«cher ppvvlojKWiit 



TBCHWOLOOV USED 



ff 



POHMAT 



0 



f 
0 



Not*: ' Otiw* ferwts vtlHttd Inclvde ncetend/efcnlng clMies. aobllt vcn, 
off-€Mpi» prK^tofsMp or fitid n^trlMCt. ow-to-eM tvtorinf, 
t ti t tftnt trtvfl* MMlMTt Md MMlMttrt, 
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, Co«1 Institute 

CUrliNi l^^if^rsify, Con€9e of Cofttlnufnq E^^atlon 

f*frf%% Rijots Alternative Diploma Study (GRAOS) 
N»nfiS)rU<ini4 Depdrtawt of Iducat^ofi 
m»TO 81(0 

U ^t^na f^iandl Culleqe 
Uf»ivrrst?jr of Puerto Rico 

SCHITK CAROl IM 

A(<i<^!€ and E^loynwflt l^radirsg 

ffistifutP for ComunUy Eilucatioii awl Training 

PMlip «brri<i iuellence In Totacco 
J liHRsnn University 

Cpfiter for Health Vrvkes 
VanderMU l^fversUy 

. Rural Cmnm^lties Ei^atlonal Cooperative 

HiuntAtn Women's Evrhan^e/Koane State Com, College 

VfWWT 

. Asseswnt of Trior Leartilng/Edwcatlonal Brokerinq 
Verwont State Cotte^ies 

Cmwiuiity Colfe^ of VersiDflt 

. rroqrdiR In WrKinq 

NuJd?«»hury CnHe/ie, Bread loaf School of English 

rnsm/ntty Dpvelnpwent Proiect 
Mmjntain fn^jre Coflf^U'* ^' CoHege 

. Virginia Institute for £cono<w1c DevelofMent 

VIrTinIa Pofytethnic Institute and State University, 
Coofferatlve fMtension Service 

WEST VIROmiA 

Crwwunirat *on Pro feet 

>l<»«;t iflrgtnia In',f!tute of Technology 

Outreath 

tfe^t Virginia We^ley^n Colleen* 

wiscnststn 

, Project Pivnt 

Southwest Wistfwsin IrmitmfMl Tethnical fostUute 
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TECMWOtOOV OSgP 



§ 



FOHtHAT 



t 



ttot«: *Otlttr" fonatts utilized Iflclude MMksnd/eyenlng classes, ocftlle van, 
off-canpia pre ce p tiws lilp or field cxpeHewc, one-to-one tutoring, 
student travel. saBlaars and neifsletters. 
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Append 1: Contett Made to ComfM MlaiM^ Utt 



National Assoc1at1on$ ami Organizations 

Acadetqr for Educational Deve1o{»aent 
A(ki1t Learning Association 
Adult Perfomance Level Project 

Auierlcan Association for Adult and Continuing Education 

Asierlcan Association of CoiiRunlty and Junior Colleges 

American Association for Higher Education 

Anerlcan Association of State Colleges and Universities 

American Council on Education 

American Library Association 

Association for Continuing Higher Education 

Coalition of Adult E(Hjcat1on Organizations 

Council on the Continuing Education Unit 

Council of State Govermnts 

Federation of Southern Cooperatives 

Institute of Lifetlira Learning 

National Adult Vocational Education Association 

National Association of A^lnlstrators of State and Federal 

Education Programs 
National Association of State Universities and Land Grant 

Collet 3 

National CoiniNjnIty Education Association 
National Rural Fellows 

National University Continuing Education Association 

NTL Institute 

Rural America, Inc. 

Rural Coalition 

Rural Education Association 

Rural Sociological Society 

Youth Policy Institute 



Additional Contacts 

Citations from "Rural Programs that Work/ Office of Vocational 

and Adult Education, U.S. Depar^nt of Education report. 
Cooperative Extension Program Directors (60) 
FIPSE Project Directors {1983-84) 
Foundations (80) 

State Higher Education Executive Officers (50 states) 
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Tl» prevfoQs mHnt>er«i page m 
tt« original (&«ument was bianfc 



fcwentory of htoM Programs ^ Ftod FMseocmctey 



Program Title: 



Sponsorlfig Institution or Agency: 




Director: 
Address: 



Contact Person 
For Inquiries: 



Phone: _J J_ 



street 



TTIF 



State 



Please check the nost appropriate category for program sponsor: 



2-year college 

4-year college or university 

consortium 

school 

1 Ibrary 



social service agency 
professional association 
governmental agency 
other 



Key Staff: 
Name 



Area of Expertise 



Available For 

Consulting? 



{ J yes I ) no 



ProgiBm Oescf^fion 

SOAlS AWD OBJECTIVES ^ Briefly describe the goals and objectives of the program. 



161 

gp^(^ Use additional sheets of paper If necessary. 



Page 2 of 4 

MUTICIMtlTS . 

It tM pregrM alMd at • iptclfic 99^1*tl9ii (t.f . Matlvt Antrlcaii, nlgrant, womii, 
ttc.)Y ( ) jres ( ) no If to, pitast tfaacrlba. 

Avtrage nuabtr of participant* in prograa: /aiORtti /quarter /y«ar 

Othtr itatlttlcf about tbt participants that you have collected <e.g. V sale or female, 
average age, eaployed or net, educational background. Income level): 



ACCHtDlTATIOH . 

Fleaae 11»t the degrees or certificates that are offered: 



Mhat agency has accredited the progra»? 

If not accredited, please explain why: 

inot relevant 
covered by broader Institutional accreditation 
other 

HISTORY. 

When did the prograa begin? 

How was the need for this progran deteriolnedT 



If a needs assessment was done. Is a copy available? ( ) yes ( ) no 

HI. C^eratiOT and Oolvory System 

Describe the operation of the program: 
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162 

Use additional sheets of paper If necessary. 



Page 3 of 4 



Alette IndUatt what t/pei of dtllvtry Methods are esod: 



How laany sitts aro gitd In the profranT 
Where are they located? 

Mew Is the pro9ram publicized? 

What other agencies or Institutions do you cooperate with? 

IV. Content and Currlcuiiflii 

Whet topics/fields do your courses Include? 



audio 
video 
clessrora 

ciHiputer-esslsted Instruction 
correspondence study 



tirMlnf/Mtkeiid clessts 
traveling Instructor 
Mitl-slte cenpus 
teleconferencing 
otiier 



Are the courses focused primarily on: 



acadenic preparation 
job-related training or advanceaent 
continuing professional education 
personal developaent 



What kinds of course naterlals are used? 



Who developed the vaterlals? 



o 

ERIC 



Oo you have a catalog or other course descrliJlNf'iiaterlals that you could sharet 
( ) yts ( ) no 163 

Use additional sheets of paper If oeceisary. 



Pti« 4 of 4 



Total Profro* budget? 



$ 



/year 



How long la tlie pregraM fttnded? 



Please indicate primary soMrce of fundi; 



tuition 
state 
federal 
corporate 



(please Hst corporate contributors} 



foundation 



(please Hst foundation supporting progran) 



) 



other 



VI. Evaluation 

Has a fornal/ldfomal evaluation been conducted? ( ) yes ( ) no 
If so, please Include a copy. 

What has been especially successful about the program? 



Describe what you consider to be the outstanding features of the prograa: 



Describe the most persistent problems you have encountered, and what you have done to 
counter them: 



Does the program fulfill long or ahort-term needs? In what ways? 



vn. Aildtionai Comments 



Please Refajni Survey by Mruary 1. 1964 

TO: Ms. Karen htone 
Wbs^n Interstate Commis»on for H^her Education (WICHE) 
RO. Drawer P. Bouidm. Coiorado 80302 
Ouaslions? (303) 497-(S47 
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Appemfixd: ToM RMpcmdttite to Siirvvy (/Ofrtiiri^^^ 



AUbam« Center for Higher Echicatloni Ihe Sctml/Colle^ CoiMCtloti 

Federatloa of Southern CiK>^rAt1vesi Cooperative EtfMaClim/fbral Oevelopoent Institute 

ALASKA 

Adult leaml^ Program of Alaska; Rural Services 

florthivest CoMffilty Collefe; taaott {a/k/a Distant Leamlna pTnqrm) 

Prince yilllM SoiMd Qmmlty Col1e^*C^er ftasln; tane Economics at Ci^fer Basin 

University of Alaska; Rerel Eitecatlen 

University of Alaska; 6a1«na Aural £i&»t1on Center 

l^lverslty of Alaska; ftef^na Valley iural EdiMtiM Center 

Unlirerslty of Alaska; IkMlasfca Rural £<&^at1on C^tar 

University of Alaska* College of Itoian and I^ral DevelCHmnt; Cross^Cultural Elation QevelopMnt frotrm (X^CED) 
University of Alaska, Cooperative Exttnslmi Servlc«; Alaska Native t^inan Resomxe Davelepaent Prof^-en 

Miiom 

north Mm% Sute College; Program of Gra^te and Continuing Education 
Nortt^m Arizona University; Field ftased Degree Progr^ 

nortnland Pioneer College; Associate of Qet^r^} Studies Degree, A^lt Education Project-General and \NKat1onil 

Education 

Soutm^st Institute for f^earcfi on Wo»>en; Expanding EifaKatlonal Opportunities In the Rural Sou thirst 

University of Arlwna, Cooj^ratlve Extension Serlvce; Agriculture, »Mie Economics af^ Rural Oevelopnent ProgrMS 

Yarapal College; Yarapal College Extension 

ARKANSAS 

North Arkansas Cominltr Co liege/ Arkansas State Departaent of Education; Adult Basic Education 

CALIFORNIA 

Bay Area Cotmnlty College Television Consortlt^; A MMIa-asslsted College Degree ProgrAB * 

CdWfomid State College at Stanislaus; Regional Learning Network 

California State iMIverslty at Chico; Rural Clinical Ikirse Placeoent Center 

California State University at Chico; Instructional Television for Students 

Centr.ll Valley Opportunity Center; E^loyiaent «nd Training Progr^ 

Colle^ of tne Re<k«>ods; Aquaculture 

CpUWiApO 

AdAfilS State College; Ad^^i^ State Collet L^tenslon Division 

Colorddo Agricultural Leadership C<Him:11; Colorado ^rlcultural Leadership Progran 
Colorado State University; Division of Continuing Education 
Colorado Mountain College; Co^^nlty Education 
Loretto Heights College; University WIthoul.Walls 
ne^ College; Office of Continuing Educatltiin 

Stdte Boird for Com^nity Colleges/Otero Junior Colle^; Colorado's Career Van 
University of Southern Colorado; Office of Contlwing £<fc*cat1on and Academic Extension 

COIfflECTICUT 

Ouinebaug Valley Co^nlty College 

university of Conimtlcut* Cooperative Extension Service 
DIS TRICT OF C(H.UHBIA 

Ai&erlcan Association of Retired Persons; Institute of Lifetlait Learning 
Learning Channel {fonaerly Appalachian Cownlty Service Neti^ork) 

U.S. Agency for International Oevelopoent/AcadeiBy for Educational Ocvelopsent; AID 9i^ra\ Satellite Prograa 
U.S. Department of Agriculture/land Grant Institutions; Cooperative Extension Service 

FLORIDA 

Lake City CoiiBunlty College; Arhorlculture/Urban Forestry 
Gf^JA 

Georgia tepart«ent of HAiurd] Resources. Envlrortaental Protection Division/West Georgia Colle^; Georgia Water and 
Wdstetiater Institute 

Georgia Southern College. Dei^rtaent of Nursing; Fffslly Nurse Practitioner Progran 
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HAMAU 

Ufl.ver^uJ of ttewaH. CpBBuflUy ColIo^Wi Clerical 0K»«MtJofl«1 C1«ter 
M«»t O-ftu Colloi^/UiH»ers«y of H«iiHj lUMi l^rteirf Colle^ 



IDAHO 



Idaho Stite lM<»en1ty; Contlmiing Eilwatlon and Sunger Sestlwis 
Lfifis-Clark Swte CollMe} Kortli \^ . ^, 

LnI«"It! Sf iSS: SoptS«« E«t«i»<o« service; *.r«1 Etf-cation Wult Itewlop«nt 1b Idefto (KAOl) 
Unl¥«r»ity of Itfaho/MdsmnQton SMte Unlwrjityi Ite* Dlntflfioiw 

iLimois 

lllllSl* S^ru«M of Adult, vocational and Tecfmical Ed«catioii/Se«tHwsterB Illinois College'. Altw^tiw Imr^t 

TechB0lO9» CiirrlCttluB Oevelopoent 
Uktf Lond Collesei AAilt Eifcwatlon Pnwrwj 

OIney Centf<.l ColleflCi Cosputer Literacy Program ^..^ rA«..t4o« 

Uin»er»lty of JIHnoii at UrtMM-Ch«wlfn; CooBunity Infonsatiofl Education Service 

fMOIAM 

B-11 State Ufli»er»lty; Evenin, and »**toi.dplM* Off-ca«?u* Cl«^^ Proflrew 
Indiana Vocational Technical Collete. Eittended Services Division; Credit Activity 
VincefMies University; flncennes Iteiversity J«$j>er Center 

IOWA 

Kansas Oeparti ni uf Ecoiwm^c Oevelopaent; Crownltjr ftesmirce Progr^ 

Sliril^rXro^'iilii^^tcTo^Snl^IliS?^^ Suoflo-er university for Higher Education 
Topeka Housing Iftfqmatlon Center; Tenant-LamJlani Cwinselli^ 

Hiirray State University; Volunteer Adult Readlf^ Program ^ ^ . „ 

university of Kentucky, Cooperative Exteoslon Service; Kentucky ^^^^Pniflram 

un w Tf rentucky C««un1ty College Systes; Dental Hygiene Mobile Program 

li^S S^JIrtwnt "fl&atlon; national Rural Research and Personnel Preparation Project 

lOJISjAW 

Centendf/ College of Louisiana; Senior Ackilt Education 

Kih^^^rteJn'sta'l; 5?llir[!S!"oi vision of Contimiing Ectocatlon and Coi««in1ty Services 
MAINE 

rriSTrrHotiSiclJiiSl'Klrinstitute; Halne «|9r..t Jouth ^}o^«t '•^^^ 

school AABlnlstration District #9; franklin County Adult Basic Education and Tutorial Progra. 
University Of Maine; Mobile Graduate Progrw 

s:r,!ro:r»s;'.?ir.i":%;srs;.nch; op«r«...« pr^» 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mount Wachusett CosiRunlty Colleoe; College and Career Re-entry Progra* 
MloyOJI 

Bay de Hoc Coowunlty College; ContrKtlng with Business and loAistry 
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HetrHsolltifi Library of Oktataiai LMm<ii9 In amuv (LIWC) 

(^l«noci SUt« Iteptrlmt of tocillwii iRd Toctolcol CAmtlOfi; firm Siitlnest Wamgwinl ProfrM 
(^lAhoai iui9 t^lvtnltjft CoiHwritlvo CxMif Senrfco; Dml^MAt Pro^^ 

CAitern Ore^ Stdtf C^lleyei OlvltfOA of Contlftelfq Eteatton 
Eiftteni Oregon Suto Allege; Steral-SiStd ToMf^ Omlopomt 
(W^n HeoUH Scloncof itoimti^, School of Minlof 

Clirtofi imivmlty, Collo^ of Contliwlra EdvcotliHi; Cool Instftoto 
Clearfloltf Cowity fo-TtcD Sclml; AteU t¥«o1oa ScHool 

IndlaiM iAilvonl^ of PtwifjrWofilos Sclml of Ceotlmifiig Ofid N^Rosf^t Ld^tlm 
^eninyWinlo O^rtaont of EA^tlOfl^ Oraii floots AltennitlM fHplom Stii<y imK) 
Peimylfaiiio Ot^rtmt of E<teot10fl/loc«1 School DlitrlcU; Nw^ylviolo Yonog ood A^U Foraers 
PomisylvMU SUU UoivtrtUjr* Cooporotl^o Exto^lon Servico 

F^^iTO RICO 

Unlvorslly of hierto Rico; U MooUno Clonal Collo^ 

SOUTH gyroiiaA 

CImon i^lvcrsUy; PhiMp Ptorris Excellence in Ti^co Prograai 
C]e«sofi University, Cooperative Extension Service 

Inftityte for Comiflity E<lacation and Training; Ac^anlc and Enploynent tl^radlng 
Spm PAICOTA 

SovtD Dakota State University, Cooperative Extension Service 
TEWttSSEE 

Middle Tennessee SUte University; Historic Preservation Frogrtfi 

noijRUin Mooen's r;(ChafH^/Hoane State Coonunlty Collet; Rural Comunities Educational Cooperativt 
Vind«rOiU University; Center for Health Service 

TEXAS 

Hill Junior College; Im^strial Cluster Frogran 

Hill Junior College; Micro Electronics Cluster Prograa 

Southwest Texas SUte i^iverilty; Pn^r^m in Public MainlstratiOn 

Mest Texas SUte University; Alternative Ermrgy Institute 

UTAH 

^rican Association of Retired Persons; Ai^lo Visual Progrws 
Brighaa Y(»ing t^ivarsity; Departsmt of Ir^pemtent Study 

College of Ea&tem UUf) at San Juan; Elation/Training for Rural native AaerlCans {Pr1«ar11y Havajos) 

Soutnern uuh State College; Outreacn Progr«: Teactm* £<feication 

Utah State University; Education Centers In iural UUh 

Utah SUte University; Southeast Uuh Center for Contlmiing E(h^atlon 

UUh SUte imUersity; IMItah Sesin Elation Center for Contlnuli^ Elation 

CM^nity College of yemnt 
God^rd College 

Klddlehury CoIImo, Bread loaf School of English; ProgrMi in lilting 

¥en»f}t SUte Colleges Office of External ProgrMs; Assessaient of Prior LeamliM/EAicatimifll Brokerifq 
Woodbury Associates School of Le^l and C^tlmjlAg E^ication; Paralegal, Cftmsellng/HiMan telat1ons« and MadlatlM 
Program 

yiRCIRIA 

Caroline Coiinty Public Sch^ls; A^lt Elation Program 
H^ntain Eaiplre Conounity College; Cooaunity Oevelc^swnt Project 

Virginia Polyt«:hnic Institute and Stau Ihilversity. Virginia Cooperative Extei»ion Senrlce; Virginia Institute for 
Economic Oevelopnent 

HASHlhCTOn 

Cominity tolleges of S^fcane; Extension Seryicest Moncredlt Classes 
UniversUy of MashingUn; Medex Physician AssisUnt Progran 
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ntmwsota OepirtiBOTl of ftibKc Kelfirei Tl» P«r«tt-l»ro»«d8r Ptrtuersfclp: COB^wttncy Bated Trainln* and Asftcitnent 

for Faaily Senrice ^1d»r« in Hiiweiota »_.«^, o-««-. 

umw«liy of miwewta at HorrU; Continuing Education and Regional Program 

WISSOO Rt 

SM.theaft mitourl State Unlwtrslty/THreo R1»«rt Cowwilty Conege/tt>1w»1ty of M1»«o«r1-Exte««1oni Bootheel 

Educational Consortltfs 

Un1»ers1ty of Ulssourl at Colnabla; Cflneffs^t^4»« puw*^ JImoJ 

^lIw^ilS of m»»eur1 at Colnablai >M«o«H "1.!^?^^^ 

unlwirslty of Mlisouri at Coltflnbla; temtradltlonal Study PregrwB In Agriculture 

HOWTMIA 

Colleae of Great Falli; Cfif-Telecoa , , . _ 

Ea»t..m Montana College; Jfidlan Slllnnal Tewter TMlnlng Progriji .... 
Nontsna State Unlwnlty. Coof»rati»e £«ten« Ion Service; ^Mlc Policy Education 
University of ftontana; Continuing Education In forest Ecology and S11»ic«lture 

ItfB RASKA 

Center for fciral Affairs; Ssall Fara tesource Project 

Mid.plalflS CoBBwilty College; Hoolle Metals Van 

Ufllwerslty of ^l>ra»ka at Lincoln. Cooi»ratlve Eit«i$l0fl Service 

UfllfersUy of lte«>raslMi at Owha; Retoraska Business Oewlofwnt Center 

new HMffSHlBE 

School foi Lifelong Learning; Horth Country Region and Connecticut falley Region 

Luna Vocatlona; Technical Institute; Marketing - Distributive Education 
mi f ORK 

Cooperative Entrnslon Association of Albany County 

Cornell University; Local Govonwent Proaran , ^ , . 

teflsselaervllle Institute; Help Yourself to teal th in the HI 11^ 
State University College at Oneonta; Adult Basic E*ication Program 

WORTH CAR(M. I1>A 

Appalachian SUte University; Appropriate Technology ^«>gra« 
A^lachian Statf. University; Center for Appalachian Studies 
Blue Ridge Technical College; MtH Iteadlng Project 

Eastern Carolina tt»lverslty; Rural Education Institute m..i civ n#- tkoi. 

J^hiTc CaSbell FolkSchcil; Experiential Education In Crafts. Dance. >fc*s1c. and Folk-life SMIU 
Worth Carolina State University; Division of Uwitlmjii^ Education 

Western Carolina University; Co«t»jter-8ased Instructional tolreach Prograa 

y»itorn CdrfiHna University; Division of Continuing t««at1on » «^ j j 

Ue\%Z CarollJS Klvl^ltJ: Center for Improving fcunta In Living; Econoaric Develop»»nt Division 

WRTH DftlCOTA 

Little Hoop Coawunity College - . . 

united Tribei Educational Technical Center; Project pi»cojer 

unlversUy of Worth Dakota at Grand Forts; Lifelong Uaming Center 

OHIO 

Ohio State Oeparta»nt of Education. Vocational toiie Econoailes; Wsf]"^ STS«D;'*2S"Fa-11y life E<^*t1on 

Scioto valley Local School District; Southern and Southeastern ffli 0 Adult Basic Education 

upper Valley Joint Vocational Schooj; Second School " fo%**!l" . b„„, a-w-ira Guidance PreflraiB 

U r Department of Education. Office of Vocational and Adult Education; Rural Africa iuioance rrogra* 
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H«8psliire Gounty Bd«rd of Cdv€4t<0fi, K«j^>sh1rt County Carter Tralftli^ Center; MiM Basic Eteatlon - PrmmUM 
ttest Vir^fnla Board of Beftnti 

Mest Virginia Inftltutt of Teclmology* Coomf cation Project 
We«t V1r9ffita lte%leyan Colle^; Outreach 



Hadlson Area TecHnlcal College; SIteep Protf^tlCHi ProfTM 
rtorth UketaiMl Elementary School; tortti lateland Comnlty Citation PmgrM 
Soui^w^t «t icons In Vocational -TecMslcat Institute; Progression Prograais - Riirslng 
Soythvest Wisconsin Vocat1onal*TectHi1cal Institute; Project Pivot 

Soiit>MSt Wisconsin Vocation I -Technical Institute; full Jim and Continuing C^atlon In Child Care 
Unity Schools* Board of Elation; Unity Cosmmlty Education Pn^r«i 
Unlverilty of Wisconsin at ftedlson; Vocatlmal Stifles Center 
U4ukt;sha County Technical Institute; H^'ie to Pec^le 

Western Wisconsin Technical Institute; Feed» Pertltlm and Fara &ipp1y ProgrM 

Wisconsin VocatlonaK Tecfmlcal ami Adult EtteatlCHi Systes; Eiaer^ncy Medical Technician - Basic 

UnfversUy of Wyraing, Agricultural Extension Service 
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The Action Agenda for Rural Adult Postsecon- 
dary Education is a ccK>|:^rative project he- 
tween three divisions of continuing education 
(University tor Man at Kansas State University, 
Eastern Oregon State College, and the (Jniver- 
sity of Minnesota at Morris) and the Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education. 

Steering Committee Members: 

Martha Butt 
Vice-President 
Northwest Area Foundation 
St, Paul. Minnesota 55101 

Richard Jensen 
Deputy Director 
Western Interstate Commission 

for Higher Education 
Boulder Colorado 80302 

Sue Maes 
Executive Director 
University for Man 
1221 Thurston 
Manhattan. Kansas 66502 

Rocjer McCannon 
Director. Continuing Education 
University of Minnesota— Morris 
Morris. Minnesota 56267 

Catherine Rolzinski 
Program Officer 
FIPSE 

7th S D Streets. S.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20202 

Douglas Treadway 

Dean. Division of Continuing Education 
Eastern Oregon State College 
La Grande, Oregon 97850 

For additional information about this and 
other publications in the series please write: 

Jacqueline D. Spears 
Publications Coordinator 
Action Agenda Project 
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